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PLUCKED. 


To my mind, the old hospital of St Barbara was the 
jolliest place in the world. The very gargoyles had 
an air of being wonderfully learned, and of bearing 
their erudition with uncommon good-nature. Its 
buildings surrounded a vast square, with a pump in 
the middle. Along with their monastic antiquity, 
they seemed to carry with them the old monastic 
hospitality which we read of in romances; so much 
80, that I was fully prepared at any moment to see 
some fat brother at the principal gateway dispensing 
huge loaves to the poorer folk, after the fashion of 
those good old times which, thank Heaven, have 
passed away long ago. I say old St Barbara’s was 
the jolliest place in the world; and verily—allowing 
for the enthusiasm of youth—it was. The students 
were the heartiest, the nurses the prettiest, and the 
professors the greatest guns in all Babylon. The 
very patients scemed to suffer from the most oppor- 
tune diseases one could think of; and although their 
maladies were not perhaps particularly pleasant to 
themselves, yet its constant succession of capital 
cases and exciting operations made St Barbara’s the 
envy and admiration of at least the medical fraternity. 

In the midst of the festivities of student-life, how- 
ever, sat the skeleton which haunts every feast, and 
lurks furtively in the secret closet of every house. 
The particular skeleton in my case was the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine. If ever a university possessed 
stringent regulations, and untamable examining 
doards, it was the university of Babylon. And this 
was the reason why, being of an ambitious tempecra- 
ment, I eschewed frolic, cut the majority of my 
acquaintances, and betook myself to study with a 
laboriousness that astounded my fellows, and delighted 
the younger, and therefore the more enthusiastic of 
our professors. 

Nine months crept along as the M. B. class pursued 
the harassing routine of study. It was an interesting 
study to remark its effects on my especial cronies— 
Vade Mecum (son of old Mecum the bibliographer) 
and Cramwell, a scion of the family of Cramwell, 
county Grindaway. The former wore pretty well 
at first. By and by he gave up fermented liquors 
—a pretty strong symptom, as Cramwell and I, put- 
ting our heads together, agreed. Then the jocose 
twinkle which so merrily lurked in the corner of his 
eye began to fade. Anon, his jokes—he was, and is 
now, a notorious joker—became, for him, notably 
mild in quality, and sparing in quantity ; in the end, 
indeed, they were reduced to the most debilitated 
puns. Cramwell, on the other hand, was as cool as a 


bottle of soda-water, and like it, ever ready to frisk 
out with something sparkling whenever the cork of 
opportunity should be drawn. Utterly imperturb- 
able, his exertions—he never gave us the idea of 
using any—had the single and only effect of making 
him seem more wondrously profound than ever. 

The eve of the examination had come. I was 
weary with long study; I was pale and thin, and 
excitable by reason of the debility which arises from 
an overtasked mind in an underworked body. My 
sleep was disturbed with dreams: night after night I 
sat in fancy in a long chamber, endeavouring to recall 
facts I had never perfectly learned. Morning after 
morning, I awoke in the agonies of despair. Daily 
I was tortured by the demon Anxiety, in the short 
intervals of rest from the conning of books and 
the taking of notes. My appetite failed me, and I 
grew pale and thin, and utterly wretched. 

And now follows the day of registration. I havea 
vague recollection of standing in the presence of the 
registrar, who so much resembles a working under- 
taker, that I am half induced to believe in a coffin 
concealed beneath the table, into which it is the inten- 
tion of the officials to smuggle me. We are in a 
chamber, whose fading decorations tell of bygone 
splendour. The Dukes of Mullington were the lords 
whilom of the gracefully sprawling mansion which 
bears their name, and which, with an evident sulki- 
ness, lodges the learned university of Babylon. I 
sign my name in the archives of the place ; the under- 
taker is by my side. I depart, and he bows; but 
from that hour Iam a haunted man. In the court- 
yard—in the restless streets—along by palace, prison, 
and tomb, I sce that gaunt black figure—that pallid 
face, and that purple nose. I seem to read my 
destiny in its cold pitiless features. 

I am now so sick of study, so restless of purpose, 
that to attempt to read would be sheer absurdity. 
I run down into the breezy country. It is the 
Sunday. I hear the chiming of the village bells; I 
lie dreamily beneath the trees, and drink in the 
pure air with a sense of keen relish. I build day- 
dreams—am congratulated by the court, read my 
name in the list of happy candidates ; while men who 
have passed, and men who hope to have passed, jog 
me, and press lustily to get their sight of that 
wonderful paper—that paper, whose very lines are 
each an harbinger of happiness to some heart. Then 
come visions of congratulations: my hands are 
shaken as hands were never shaken before; absent 
friends write intoxicating little notes; sisters bury 
me exultingly in crinoline and embraces. I am the 
man who stood so well at the university, of whom 
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the St Barbara men speak with something of pride, 
whose friends advertise with such unwonted liberality. 
It is nothing but the emptiest of day-dreams; yet, for 
the time I have passed, and am happy. 

The first day of the examination found me travel- 
ling westward on the top of an omnibus. Consider- 
ing the habits of Babylonians, it was as yet early 
morning—that is, not later than 9 a.m. The sun 
was pouring its light most marvellously on the roofs 
and spires of the city. For a brief hour, the canopy 
of smoke and dimness, which is as much a charac- 
teristic of Babylon as the dome of St John’s, or the 
thousand-and-one sights which country cousins ‘do’ 
with such remarkable complaisance, had migrated 
to the suburbs. ‘There was, or seemed to be, an 
unusual aspect on the streets and their pedestrians— 
that same aspect which one notices when he is an 
actor in important or exciting matters—an air as if 
all nature entered into our feelings and shared our 
anxieties. 

How long that journey seemed! I was wondrously 
incited to upbraid the driver as the slow coach of all 
slow coaches. Incessantly my watch was in my 
hands—not that I noticed the hour, or had the 
remotest conception of the time, although I scanned 
its face most carefully. It was a habit, a nervous 
irritable action that had got the better of me lately. 
Mecum, the victim of the same circumstances, had 
taken to the biting of his nails, a practice to which he 
addicted himself incessantly. As for Cramwell, he was, 
as has been before indicated, a philosopher, and gave 
us the idea of being as profoundly cool as ever. 

It is a desperately slow coach which never reaches 
anywhere. Our omnibus, after the most inconceiv- 
ably tiresome of rides, landed me safely within the 
desired precincts an hour before time. passed 
and repassed the prison-like dead-wall of Mullington 
House. I strolled up the arcade, that gimcrack, 
ill-ventilated bazaar, which looked as if it were 
getting up seedily after a last night’s debauch. I 
had a turn at the geography of the neighbourhood. 
Time wore on. At half-past nine, I entered the 
gates and stood within the quadrangle of Mullington 
House. Men belonging to some otler hospital were 
cramming voraciously out of text-books. There were 
gregarious adventurers who stood on steps and 
discussed anatomical relations; there were solit 
men who paced along the beautiful arcade that skirts 
the quadrangle book in hand—occasionally running 
flat against dead-walls, or falling precipitously down 
steps, by reason of an extreme temporary devotion at 
the shrine of knowledge In an entrance-hall, other 
men stood, riding at anchor, as it were, or besieging 
the beadle —a conceited creature, whose bandy 
legs did not tend to redeem the imperfections of a 
turn-up nose and squinting eyes. I, for my part, 
being of a curious turn, joined a band of exploring 
adventurers, which tumbled into deserted kitchens, 
and lost itself down-stairs in cellars. Time wore 
on. It was a matter for reflection, I ween, to watch 
the pale, studious faces around me, faces which for 
weeks had scarcely looked upon a fairer sight than 
the close-printed, much bethumbed pages of the 
text-books. 

As the bells of St Joseph’s are proclaiming the 
quarters, Cramwell and Mecum enter the massive 
gateway. I go to meet them, fancying that Mecum 
leans somewhat more heavily upon the arm of 
Cramwell than friendship or courtesy demands. We 
come within greeting distance. Mecum is deadly 
pale; he tells me he has been reading half the night, 
and that he has a bottle of sal volatile in his pocket ; 
*but he doesn’t look seedy, does he?’ Cramwell, for 
his part, speaks learnedly concerning the columned 

ico of Mullington House, the gay scenes that 


IL ve been enacted within its precincts, the great men, 


and the handsome women—ah, those women, Cram- 
well—who have passed beneath its portals. He then 
changes his strain on an interruption from Mecum, 
as to how he thinks he shall do, and whether the 
stylo-pharangeus passes between the two carotids, and 
discourses brilliantly on the stories of Boccaccio and 
the visions of Dante. At this juncture, we stumble 
upon three heavy men from our school; they seem 
hopelessly buried in manuals. Clodsby, Hodsby, and 
Sodsby do not belong to our set; indeed, we rather 
superciliously eschew them, because their features 
are coarse, their clothes scraggy, and their brogue 
intolerable. They come from some far-away county 
in the north, and are, like all north-country men, 
peripatetic cyclopedia. Under present circum- 
stances, however, we are on the point of overlooking 
these minor differences, when lo! at the striking of a 
clock, doors open, and we are summoned into the 


We have to ascend a staircase beside whose walls 
the most higgledy-piggledy allegory riots on canvas. 
There is much artistic workmanship, too, in the 
balustrade. Cramwell whispers some happy allusion 
to the painter, or the designer, or the quondam owner, 
but his observation is lost upon me, for we are 
chaotically squeezing to catch the first sight of the 
scene and subjects of our day’s labour. The buzz of 
voices which accompanies the asceut becomes fainter 
as we thread a lobby; it is entirely lost as we enter 
the examination-room, where the beadle, whose eyes, 
nose, and legs seem to twist more than ever, orders 
us to be seated before a series of tables covered with 
green baize, and bedecked with writing materials. 
After glancing at Mecum, who has smuggled a glass 
of water by his side, and is doctoring it with sal 
volatile; at Cramwell, who is, in all probability, 
sketching the Parthenon on a stray sheet ; and at the 
candidates in general, who are bristling with expecta- 
tion, I perceive that the printed questions are being 
doled out, and that some men, alphabetically favoured 
as to surnames, are already staring voraciously, and 
biting their lips almost to amputation. 

My turn comes. The paper is before me. I skim 
its contents, and then look round to see its efiects 
on my acquaintances. Mecum seems, as I had 
anticipated, oscillating between despair and sal 
volatile. The heavy men are already heavily at it, 
recording their encyclopediac attainments with 
characteristic industry. I read, and then, after some 
forethought, give myself up to three hours of 
head-aching penmanship. 

One o'clock. ‘Time is up, gentlemen ;’ and so 
we ooze out of Mullington House. Myself and the 
rest of our trio hold a consultation—first, as to the 
astounding difficulty of the questions we have been 
answering ; secondly, concerning our mistakes—I 
find I have sent a hitherto undescribed artery down 
the shin into the foot—and, thirdly, as to our 
luncheon, which is to be conducted on physiological 
principles. We then separate. Mecum’s physi- 
ology led him, I believe, to consider Allsop’s ale and 
oxtail-soup the most scientific and appropriate diet 
for the occasion ; while Cramwell, whose philosophic 
mind took in alike belles-lettres and hygiéne with 
one comprehensive grasp, indulged, for aught I know, 
in old Falernian and Spartan broth. For a time I, 
acting with similar intentions, gave myself up to 
newspaper, coffee, and biscuits, and then pursued a 
solitary stroll into St Joseph’s Park. 

How well I remember each incident of that walk— 
each detail of the patchwork of shade and sunshine 
that lay across my path—each face, teeming with its 
own peculiar interest, that passed me—each sound 
that fell on my ear, from distant traffic or chiming 
belfry! Well I remember the time that passed whilst 
I lay on the grass in the warm sunshine, the water of 
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St Joseph’s Park sparkling before me, and beyond, 
the trees which skirt its margin, the unfinished towers 
of the Palace of Northehurch rising skyward, with 
quaint basket-like scaffoldings around their pinnacles. 
Never, perhaps, till that moment had I felt how 
accessory to his own plans each man finds the events 
which transpire around him. There was I, a medical 
student, as utterly buried in the obscurity of a great 
city as it was possible to be—a mere drop, as it were, 
in the ocean of souls that heaves and struggles under 
the shadow of St John’s, surveying the towers of 
Northchurch as though they had been built to point 
the moral of my thoughts, and form a background 
which should harmonise with an epoch of my life. 

’ Three o’clock put an end alike to stroll, fresh air, 
and moralising. It saw us again at the green, baize- 
tables; as did the morrow and the next day, when 
botany was on the tapis—botany, a word that makes | 
one bethink him of rustling woods and wild retired 
glens, where the rare plants grow—where the hares 
rush startled by the unusual foot-tread from the midst 
of quaint fern-fronds—of silent ponds, where white 
water-lilies lie voluptuously in the beaming sunshine. 
There was a difference, I ween, between the breezy 
excitement of a botanising excursion in places like 
these, and the pen-scratching which was to prove 
our knowledge of the Bagdads (say) and the Ginger- 
breadacez. 

Oh, the sultriness of that large chamber in Mulling- 
ton House, and the gaping application of those half- 
hundred hot, tired students, who were writing most 
drearily, and now and then stealing a stray minute to 
build castles in the air about the country and soda- 
water. Even the bandy-legged, squint-eyed beadle 
seemed used up when he went to open the windows, 
under the impression that there was air to be had. I 
know well that I was ready to expire with langour, 
and spent half the time in staring at the details of 
the gilded fretwork of the cornices and ceilings, which 
seemed to blink amid the heat and sultriness. The 
very noise of the city had a kind of silence about it; 
there was, too, that inexplicable oppression which 
seems to pervade nature at the approach of a_ 
thunder-storm. 

It was not difficult to see that botany was Mecum’s 
strong point—he perspired from very exertion. The 


stared multitudinously out of windows, and frater- 
nised with a porter, who made his appearance at one 
stage of the proceedings. and was instantly installed 
in the office of purveyor—how we drank furiously 
the half-and-half, and devoured the ham-sandwiches 
he brought us, at the rate of a shilling a mouthful, or 
thereabouts—how at last, bored to death, our names 
were called out, and ourselves in the dread presence 
of Professors Nix and Torchee. 

A very gentlemanly fellow—I was not quite so 
familiar by the by in his presence—was Nix; and a 
very eye-searching, gray-haired, spectacled philoso- 
pher, his colleague, whom every one knows as the 
author of the celebrated dissertation on Combustion 
and the Flames. I floundered nervously in my 
answers, and made many ridiculous asseverations 
which will not bear the repeating; but, nevertheless, 
left the place—I stumbled as I passed the threshold— 
with the pleasant assurance that ‘so far I should do 
very well, sir.’ 

The next day was to decide my fate: the examiners 
in anatomy had to be faced. I seem to have a vague 
recollection of standing on my head for an hour and a 
half previous to the time when the little beadle, now 
in a paroxysm of conceited superciliousness frightful 
to behold, ushered me into the hall of anatomy. 

A large oblong chamber—the cold light streaming 
solemnly from the roof over its straight bare walls, 
and creeping down through the chill atmosphere upon 
the benches in the place; a strange smell of earth and 
putrefaction ; and a silence broken only by the footfall 
whose sound returns in muffied echoes. There is no 
need of the two livid bodies upon tables in the back- 
ground to tell that it is no other than a dissecting- 


room. 

So much for the scene. Beside a desk or bench, 
whereon lie bones and anatomical preparations, 
intermingled with grinning skulls and dismembered 
skeletons, sat the two actors. The utter solemnity of 
their countenances as they gazed upon the trembling 
student in their presence, was to me more hideously 
sepulchral than the cadaverous dead who lay beside 
them. The one told of departed life—the other, of 
departed hope. I had been a very idiot had I not 
seen in an instant that I was PLUCKED. 

If it had been a dream, I could not have had a more 


words flew from his pen. He seemed to pooh-pooh | confused remembrance of the next few minutes that 
the specimens to be described with the air of a prac- | passed—of the speech that came brokenly to my 
tical connoisseur—sal volatile was out of the question. | ears—about the shocking answers I had made—the 
I cannot forget his elation when the time was up. He unpleasant duty the examiners had to perform; and 
considered the queries ridiculously easy, and vented the absurd artery (before unmentioned) that I had 
a storm of phytology which absolutely staggered sent down the shin into the foot. The reader will 
me. In fact, he had made a point, and was only to be scarcely believe that so wearied was I by the anxious 
quieted by inveigling Cramwell and myself into the | labours of the last week, and the previous year of 
discussion of a bottle or so of sherry, and atumbler hard study, that my first sensation was that of relief 
or so of brandy and water. | to find that all was over. 

But whatever Mecum’s elation might have beenon I know that my countenance was strangely heart- 
the last day of the written examination, it was far broken when the gray-eyed beadle, inspecting me as 
outdone by the dolefulness of his visage when the if I had been one of the anatomical preparations I 
first oral questioning was in prospect. Chemistry and had just seen, opened the door for me to pass. There 
Pharmacy were the themes which were to bring us | was a lobby full of anxious faces, a court-yard wherein 
face to face with those temporary Gorgons, the ex- | strolled men in every aspect of unrest, a quiet street, 
aminers. Only yesterday, in the fulness of his heart, | whose passengers, from the tattered Italian who was 
Mecum had enticed Cramwell and myself into the | grinding the ‘ Dead March’ in Saul lugubriously from 
audience of a thousand wonderful adventures, | a rusty organ, to the fair girl with golden hair and a 
amorous and bacchanal ; but to-day, while we waited profile that Raphael might have painted, all looked 


long and impatiently for our turns, he was biting the | 
last remains of finger-nail his previous nibbling had 
spared, and devising frantic schemes for obtaining 
surreptitious information of the precise questioning 
he was to undergo. There we were, the half-hundred | 
candidates, most laboriously killing time in the saloon 
where our written answers had been executed, while 


those first in the list were passing their ordeal in an 


me in the face. Had I been a criminal, there could 
not have been more staring eyes besetting my path. 
And so I was a plucked man. I did not press 
lustily, as I had once dreamed, to see the pass-lists 
for the degree of M.B. My hands were not shaken 
rapturously by congratulating friends; there were 
no intoxicating billets greeting my success; there 
was not a student of St Barbara’s who mentioned 


adjoining chamber. It may be imagined how we my name in connection with his school. It was a 
gathered into groups and dispersed again; how we hushed-up sound among acquaintances; while wary 
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letters came gingerly from the country, wondering 
at my silence, and asking, with grim sarcasm, if 
anything had happened to me. It was only after a 
ornare with Cramwell, who, on ascertaining a 

pleasant termination to his labours, had walked 
hens leisurely, and commenced an essay on the times 
of Charlemagne, that I proceeded with much ingenu- 


Rolfe of Sandwich. Thus Liverpool promises, at no 
distant date, to possess the finest museum of national 
antiquities in the kingdom; and in that maritime 
city, amidst scenes which seem so incongruous, future 
historians will find no scanty materials for those 
histories of generalisation, instead of fact, of which 
Mr Buckle’s recently published volume, Civilisation in 


ousness to endeavour to convince the world that, as | Zngland, is the first type and sign. 
matters stood, my failure was on the whole a little} Under the title of Inventorium Sepulchrale*—namely, 
more brilliant than success could have been; and I | An Inventory or List of Sepulchres—Bryan Faussett 
need scarcely add, that there were not wanting men | left a series of manuscripts, clearly written, and 
within the pale of St Barbara, nor out of it either, | most charming and simple in language, recording in 
to give credence to my reasonings. detail when and how he opened those old graves 
upon the greenest or most solitary of the Kentish 
downs, and what was his harvest from their still 
THE FAUSSETT COLLECTION. recesses. These manuscripts Mr Mayer placed in 
the hands of Mr Roach Smith: the result has been a 
FIRST ARTICLE. noble-looking volume, ably edited, and with an intro- 
Some thirteen years ago, during a summer walk from | duction and notes of considerable value, as classify- 
Canterbury to Lymne along the old Roman road ing the antiquities, and shewing how they illustrate 
called Stone Street, Mr Roach Smith reached the | the habits, manners, and customs of the Kentish 
neighbourhood of a manor-house known as Hepping- | It i a 
ton. It was a place in itself of no great antiquity, as | et ay fe as Som its csstliness and the lanl 
: ;n of copies issued, it is likely to pass but 
the old castellated mansion of the reign of Stephen | through the hands of few, we now proceed to give 
had been replaced by one less picturesque. But it | some account of its contents, not only as a means of 
had some local fame, as belonging to the Faussett | directing popular attention to the collection itself in 
family ; and one, somewhat wider spread, as con- | | Liverpool, but as giving new and varied information 
taining a very fine collection of Saxon antiquities, on many points of national interest. The reader 
the result of considerable research among the tumuli must not be scared from our little history by any 
of the Kentish downs. Still, this fame was little | fear of dry discussion or detail: we will simply offer 
more than a sound. For nearly forty years the | to him the pleasant fruit of much research and 
collection had not probably been seen by any critical mental labour in past and present times; and going 
antiquary, or visited for any higher purpose than the , back, as it were,.to the hearths of those ‘old Saxons, 
gratification of fleeting curiosity. A report, to the see what cups they drank from, what weapons they 
effect that the antiquities were not very accessible, | fought with, what jewellery they wore, what manner 
tended to restrict all knowledge to the circle of | of men they were, from the secrets their graves give 
immediate friends and neighbours. But Mr Roach, up. We have a right to go back to those hearths, 
Smith was too conversant with the antiquarian and | from whence, in a large measure, we ourselves have 
literary history of the eighteenth century not to be | come. 
aware of the labours of Bryan Faussett, and to guess| But we must have a word or two about Bryan 
at the probable value of the collection he had left | Faussett; they will add to our interest as we accom- 
to his descendants. He therefore retraced his steps | pany him to the old barrows on those solitary downs, 
after he had actually passed the turning which led | or gather round him as he inspects the jewelled 
to the house, called, introduced himself and the | fibula his labourers’ spades have just turned up. 
object of his visit. He was most courteously | Born in 1720 of an old Kentish family, and educated 
received by the then possessor of Heppington manor, at Oxford, he devoted himself, from an early period 
the Rey. Dr Faussett, grandson of Bryan Faussett; of life, to literary and antiquarian pursuits. Though 
but it not being convenient at that time to inspect | surpassed in some points by James Douglas, his 
the treasure-chamber, he was invited to pay Hep- | successor, in researches amidst the Kentish tumuli, 
pington a special visit in the succeeding year. The and vastly so by the high-class antiquaries of the 
engagement was faithfully kept on both sides, and present day; though some of his data are negatived, 
led to a reception of the British Archzological | some of his theories exploded, Bryan Faussett was 
Association, and to a unanimous and strongly yet the first English antiquary who brought common 
expressed opinion that this collection of antiquities, sense to his work, and who nourished a healthy 
chiefly Saxon, was of the utmost importance and value. | scepticism as to countless fables then believed in 
From this date, fresh researches and discoveries by | with respect to bygone ages, and the scanty evidence 
such able antiquaries as Lord Londesborough—then | time has left to us of their usages and civilisation. 
Lord Albert Conyngham—Mr Akerman, Mr Rolfe ‘Though he entered the church, and for some time 
of Sandwich, Mr Wright, and others, added to the had a cure of souls at Atterbury i in Shropshire, Mr 
interest thus originated; and, finally, the Faussett Faussett retired, in the prime of life, to the family 
manuscripts and antiquities were offered to the nation , seat of Heppington, and continued there till his 
through the trustees of the British Museum; with | death, which happened in the year 1776. Roman 
what result, the whole British nation knows. The | roads his estate, Roman intrenchments lay 
antiquities were refused because they were considered | around; and as a scholar he knew, and could not 
not to rank as ‘high art’—that is to say, they were | but be interested in the marvellous succession of 
simply English, not Greek or Roman ; and thus what events which had made his native county—the old 
was eminently national and eminently historic, stood | | Cantii—the portal to so much which in its aggregate 


a chance of dispersion or of removal to a foreign 
country. The collection was, however, spared from 
either fate by the enlightened patriotism and 
liberality of Mr Mayer of Liverpool. This gentleman 
purchased and removed it to Liverpool, where 
—even while we write—it has been enriched by a 
scarcely inferior gathering of Roman and Saxon 
remains, also from Kent, and lately belonging to Mr 


had led his country to greatness. It was unknown 
to him—for ethnology as a science had at that date 


* Inventorium Sepulchrale, an Account of some Antiquities dug 
up in the County of Kent from 1757 to 1773 by the Kev. Bryan 
Faussett of Heppington. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Charies Roach Smith, author of Collectanea Antiqua, &c. 
Illustrated by PF. W. Fairholt. Printed for 5 only. 
1856. 
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no existence—that even the signs of a pre-historic 
race lay as clearly in the sand and chalk beneath his 
feet, as elsewhere in England, or in Scotland; but he 
knew that Kent was renowned as the most civilised 
part of Britain, even before the days of Julius Casar. 
And he could trace its subsequent history—Roman, 
Saxon, Norman, English, till his own day, when the 
gloom of the great Silva Anderida, or the Weald of 
Kent, had given place to bounteous harvests and 
verdant pastures, and the laws of an eternal progress 
had effected much, and promised more to the genera- 
tions yet to come. 

Bryan Faussett’s first excavations were made at a 
place called Tremworth Down, in the parish of 
Crundale, in 1757 and 1759; but as the discoveries 
relate principally to Roman remains, and are there- 
fore less rare, their account is placed last in the 
volume before us. The Juaventorium Sepulchrale, 
therefore, as it now stands, commences with an account 
of some antiquities dug up at Gilton Town near 
Sandwich, in 1760-62-63. Being in the neighbour- 
hood at the close of the year 1759, for the purpose 
of copying inscriptions in the parish church, Mr 
Faussett made inquiry, as was his custom, as to 
antiquities or other remarkable things which might be 
in the vicinity. He then heard of a famous sand-pit 
in which, from time to time, for many years, antiqui- 
ties of different sorts had been discovered; more 
particularly by the servants of a miller, who had 
wind-mills near at hand. Proceeding to the place 
and examining it, some of the miller’s men came also, 
and pointing out something a few fect above, assured 
him that it was the head of a spear, and that from the 
colour of the sand, a grave was there. They then 
fetched spades and ladders, and began to dig from 
the side of the pit, as though about to form an 
oven, and thus, much to the antiquary’s dismay, 
they destroyed the spear, as such it was, as well 
as broke up the skull and part of the vertebrae of 
a human skeleton, besides nearly burying him and 
his servant in the sand thrown down. As this 
unscientific method of proceeding would never do, 
our good antiquary persuaded them, with the aid 
of a little brandy, without which, as he quaintly says, 
‘nothing can be done,’ to dig downwards from the 
surface of the ground; but there was no discovery 
beyond some further remnants of decayed bones. 
Night coming on, they had to desist; but the men 
shewed Mr Faussett various things they had found 
on previous occasions. Of these he purchased some 
beads ; and of their master, the miller, the blade of 
a sword, straight and very heavy, five spear-heads, 
though none of them whole, two umboes—that is, the 
central part of shields, also much broken, and a 
further quantity of beads. ‘The latter were the only 
things which were got to Heppington in safety; the 
Test were so blistered with rust and so brittle, as to 
fall into countless pieces, though carefully packed 
and conveyed. 

In the spring and summer of the succeeding year— 
1760, and subsequently in the autumns of 1762-63— 
Mr Faussett explored one hundred and six graves in 
the space of eleven days. Though for centuries a 
harvest-field for spoilers, his researches were not 
unfruitful, as we shall now proceed to shew; and since 
his day, many other relics of value have been from 
time to time discovered. He was wrong, however, in 
Supposing that this spot and its vicinity had formed 
originally the burial-place for the garrison stationed 
at the celebrated port of Rutupiz. On the contrary, 
as Mr Roach Smith shews, it had belonged to an 
adjacent village—the whole of this part of Kent being 
extensively populated in the Roman period, and sub- 
sequently in that of the Saxons; whilst Rutupie, at 
Richborough, about three-quarters of a mile from the 
present town of Sandwich, was three miles from 


Gilton, and had an extensive burial-place of its own, 
as excavations have proved. 

The greater portion of graves shewed that the 
bodies had been deposited in coffins, in some cases of 
extreme thickness, and probably scooped out of a 
single block of wood by means of fire. There were 
the long iron nails which had fastened down the lids ; 
and where the wood had entirely perished—as in very 
many instances it had—signs of it could be traced in 
the longitudinal streaks of blackened mould. The 
male had been invariably buried with his weapons; 
his shield, his fibule or brooches, and the buckles 
which had secured appendages to his dress. His 
heavy spear and smaller darts lay at his right hand, 
his two-edged sword likewise, and his shield upon his 
breast. His knives, probably for war, as for domestic 
use, lay where his belt had been, or elsewhere. His 
javelin, or spear, and darts seem to have been 
wrapped together when deposited in some sort of 
cloth or linen—for the threads of such were found 
adhering to the rust about the weapons. The wood- 
work of the shields was likewise entirely gone, 
nothing but the central boss or umbo, and the trans- 
verse pieces of metal within, by which it was grasped, 
being found. The female graves were more replete 
with various matters of rude ornamentation. Beside 
the fibula subnectens, the brooch for fastening—many 
of these of exceeding beauty—there was the garnet- 
set buckle by which the girdle had been confined ; 
rings of thin silver wire with a sliding knot, so as to 
fit various sized fingers; beads of amber, glass, and 
glazed earthenware; pendent ornaments for the throat 
—these in one or two cases of singular elegance—and 
in one instance an earring-drop. Beads were found 
in every child and woman’s grave; and even where 
all traces of an interment had disappeared, except 
in the discoloration of the earth, these evidences of 
human vanity in its barbaric state remained. The 
women were also buried with various articles for 
personal and domestic use. In five instances, keys 
were found—coarse copies of those of Roman fabri- 
cation, and with a ring attached for suspension 
to the girdle. In many female graves a lump of 
rusty iron was found near the hips of the skeleton, 
and stretching from thence to the knees. It was 
usually the size of a closed hand, and appeared 
merely to consist of a great number of iron links, as 
of a chain interspersed here and there with some 
straight pieces of the same metal; but they were so 
rusted together, and so very brittle, that they fell into 
pieces with the least endeavour to separate them. 
Mr Faussett found other and more perfect specimens, 
but he seems to have arrived at no very clear notion 
of what they were. Discoveries since his time have 
cleared up the point. They were chitelaines or girdle- 
hangers. ‘The head, somewhat like that of a small 
flat feather brush, was attached to the girdle; in this 
were holes in which were hooked small iron chains, 
at the extremities of which were bronze, silver, or brass 
appendages—such as large pins, tooth, ear, and nail 
picks, stilettos, or borers for embroidery, little 
hammers and other trinkets, which, like the charms 
at a lady’s watch-chain in the present day, were mere 
ornaments. ‘These chatelaines of the Kentish graves 
are quite peculiar as to shape and elegance. ‘Those 
from other English counties, and from Normandy 
likewise, are mere hooks or hangers, on which small 
articles might be suspended at will. But these are 
not the only products of tumular excavations in Kent 
which bear a distinct character. ‘The jewellery, the 
glass, and in a minor degree the pottery, are marked 
by a higher finish ; and in many cases, as respects the 
jewellery, by exquisite taste; and a question of interest 
is suggested as to whether the Jutes who peopled 
Kent, and indeed in some degree extended themselves 
along the southern coast as far as the Isle of Wight, 
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were more civilised than the other divisions of the 
Saxon race. As a tribe, they came further north, and 
must thus, upon their own soil, have been less affected 
by contiguous civilisations than tribes occupying sites 
nearer the Rhine. We know, however, that they fre- 
quented much the northern coast of Gaul, and at a 
later date held intercourse with the Frankish settle- 
ments thereon. ‘The only true solution to this and 
many other kindred questions which necessarily arise 
when we thus open their graves, and come face to face 
with facts which give results so different to those we 
gather from much which is miscalled history, seems 
to be that there was a far greater fusion of race with 
race than is generally suspected—that’ is, Celt with 
Roman, Roman with Saxon, and that the migrations 
of the latter to this country were carried on slowly, 

et continuously, for centuries, in addition to the rapid 
influx of fresh tribes in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
This is Mr Kemble’s theory, and one rapidly gaining 
the assent of all scholars. In this, in the one which 
admits the greater fusion of races, and in the immense 
probability that the arts connected with Roman 
civilisation were carried on long after the recall of 
the legions from this country by purely Roman and 
Romano-British artificers, and so onwards, if even in 
a lessening degree, till they were caught up, as it 
were, by the genius of a new people, is to be found, 
we think, the clue to that strange thread of likeness 
which runs through the manipulative arts of those 
who, race after race, settled down upon our soil. 
There is the difference begot by the mental and 
physical idiosyncrasy of race; but the thread of con- 
tinuance is not less clear for that. We shall, however, 
the better elucidate this point when we come to speak 
of Mr Faussett’s discovery of the Kingston fibula— 
the gem of his collection, as, indeed, of all the Anglo- 
Saxon art which has come down to us. 

To return to the Gilton graves. In one of these 
was found a hand-mirror: it was made of mixed 
metal, and was flat, circular; and on one side, which 
was highly polished, it was somewhat convex. ‘Though 
greatly injured by rust, it still possessed a consider- 
able reflecting power. The handle was likewise found, 
though broken to pieces by the labourers’ spades. 
Since Mr Faussett’s time it has been cleaned and 
adjusted, and is thus seen to be similar to others 
discovered in London, Colchester, and elsewhere. 
*The presence of such an object in a Saxon grave is 
remarkable,’ says Mr Roach Smith in one of his 
admirable notes, ‘and particularly interesting in con- 
nection with the other Roman instruments and 
ornaments which we have noticed in the Gilton 
cemetery ; for they indicate not only a close chrono- 
logical relationship between the Saxon settlers and 
the Roman inhabitants of this part of Kent, but also 
a striking correspondence between the habits and 
customs of the two peoples. This affinity is less 
perceptible in the midland counties.’ In the grave 
which contained the mirror, as also in another female 
grave, were found the hinges and clasps of small 
boxes, which had been probably used as deposits for 
trinkets and other things that had been valued by 
the original possessor. In two other female graves, 
as indicated by the discovery of hair-pins, beads, the 
rusted links of chitelaines, and otler small articles, 
two brass pans and trivets were found. Both are 
much like our modern copper stew-pans, if regarded 
as without handles; those belonging to them, one on 
each side, being similar in shape to those affixed 
to the common wood and paper boxes we see at 
trunkmakers’ doors. The larger pan of the two had 
been patched and mended in several places; and from 
this we may presume, that from its rarity, or some 
other cause, it had been considered of value. A sub- 
sequent excavation at Gilton brought to light a 
bronze basin, which had been mended with pieces of 


metal stamped with the figure of a minstrel dancing 
and playing on a viol, and grotesque forms of animals, 
This latter vessel belongs to the Rolfe collection, now 
with Mr Mayer, and is, with little doubt, of Roman 
manufacture. Vast quantities of utensils for domestic 
purposes, as well as articles of greater value, must 
have been scattered about the country after the sack 
of a city like Anderida (Pevensey), which, singular to 
say, was the only Romano-British city the Saxons 
utterly destroyed; and these Gilton vessels may have 
been warriors’ spoil, and so treasured by their 
descendants when as freemen they settled down to till 
the land they had helped to conquer. Be this as 
it may, these vessels must have owed their preserva- 
tion to some real or supposed value. If the former, 
they may have served for many culinary purposes, 
and been interred with their last possessors, in testi- 
mony of domestic affection, for, with the exceptional 
case of the monasteries after the promulgation of 
Christianity in Saxon England, the cooking was all 
done by women. We may add that knives of various 
sizes were found in most of the female graves, as well 
as scissors and tweezers, the two last much like those 
in modern use. 


THE MOUNTEBANK. 
SETTING 


Tue bell rings, the curtain rises, and discovers the 
actors in our little drama, A middle-aged, stoutly 
built man, who would have been good-looking, but for 
the deeply graven impressions of anxiety and hunger 
which his face exhibited: he was arrayed in an 
entire suit of flesh-coloured tights, much darned; 
round his head he wore a fillet, that had once been 
glowing lace; but all its lustre was gone, long, long ago, 
and it looked like a piece of dirty tape; yellow-ochered 
canvas shoes, terribly frayed and jagged, and a pair 
of faded crimson velvet trunks, on which a tarnished 
spangle, hanging here and there by a piece of yellow 
thread, shewed that they had once been elaborately 
trimmed, completed his attire. Two pretty, pale- 
faced little boys, dressed, or rather undressed, in 
precisely the same manner, stood by, looking on 
dejectedly, yet listening with interest to the conclusion 
of a dialogue between their father and a hard-featured, 
elderly woman, of whom the whole family seemed to 
stand in awe. These formed the group to which I 
would direct your attention. 

‘The long an’ the short on it is, you’ll have to 
turn out! I could ha’ let this room, times an’ often, 
for three-an’-six, an’ here I only charge you half-a- 
crown, an’ that you won't pay.’ 

* Won't pay, Mrs Niggs?’ replied the poor father. 

‘ Well, leastways, you don’t pay. To be sure, your 
missis give me her bit of best gownd yesterday, as a 
kind of security for the rent; but what’s the good 
o’ that? It’s nowt but a old merina.’ 

‘It was her wedding-gown,’ mildly expostulated 
the mountebank, heaving a sad sigh as he thought of 
the happy sunny morning when first ‘the old merina’ 
adorned its then gay owner—‘it was her wedding- 
gown, and poor Agnes wouldn’t like to lose it.’ 

‘That may be; but ’tain’t no use to me; it ‘ud only 
fit a half-starved shrimp of a woman like her.’ 

‘But, Mrs Niggs, you’ve got my watch too.’ 

‘A trumpery, old-fashioned thing, as big as a 
warming-pan!’ said Mrs Niggs. 

‘It was dear grandfather's,’ sighed the poor man. 
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‘*Tain’t worth half-a-suvring, I know,’ returned the 
benevolent Niggs; ‘an’ I want seven weeks’ rent of 
you this very day. Now, don’t jaw no more! talk’s 
no use; it won’t fill my pocket: it’s money I want. 
Why don’t you go out with them two lads? You said 
you could do nowt yesterday an’ the day before for 
the rain; it don’t rain to-day.’ 

‘Why, certainly, it doesn’t rain to-day, ma’am,’ 
said the father, walking to the window, and rubbing a 
pane of glass with his arm, to make a thoroughfare 
for his eyesight: ‘it doesn’t rain, but it looks terribly 
dark, as if there’d be a downfall of some sort—either 
rain or snow, and’—looking apprehensively towards 
his thinly clad children—‘ it’s bitter, bitter cold!’ 

‘Cold!’ retorted Niggs; ‘cold, do you say? , Well, 
I’m sure, J don’t find it cold.’ (She had on a warm 
cloth dress, a large woollen shawl-handkerchief, and 
thick double-soled boots.) ‘Indeed, it ain’t cold for 
the time o’ year; fine bracing weather, Z call it— 
make the boys hardy to be out in it.’ 

‘But,’ said their father, ‘they haven’t broke their 
fast yet; and’—— 

‘It’s only twelve o'clock,’ interrupted the humane 
landlady, ‘an’ many ’s the good Christyin as hasn’t had 
their breakfast yet, let alone mountebanks an’ the 
like uneddicated scum, which J looks on as hathins! 
What matters whether you takes your lads out afore 
their breakfasses or arter? You shouldn’t indulge 
their appetites overmuch.’ 

Here the father glanced at the attenuated forms of 
his young ones, and replied only by a mournful shake 
of his head—the children staring earnestly at Mrs 
Niggs, as if wondering what her notions of ‘ indul- 
gence’ might be. A sixpenny loaf and a jug of water 
had been the only provision within the walls of their 
wretched garret for the last four-and-twenty-hours ; 
the last morsel of the bread had been demolished for 
supper the night previous. 

‘There,’ added Niggs, as a single dab was heard at 
the street-door—‘ there’s the gal with my shoulder 
and taters from the baker’s. I must be going, for I 
hate my victuals cold. Now, you mind what I’ve 
said, Mr Thingamy—if you don’t pay up like a man, 
afore Thursday, out you go! Take them little creeters 
into the streets, an’ see if they can’t earn a trifle, as 
you call it—beg a trifle, as J call it: either way, the 
money’s as good. Grumble about the weather, 
indeed! Why, for the time of year—— Drat that 
gal! she’s left the street-door ajar, an’ the draught 
comes up them stairs enough to cut a body in two 
—u-u-gh.’ 

Grumbling and shivering, Mrs Niggs lumped heavily 
down stairs to scold the ‘gal,’ and afterwards, to 
solace herself with a pint of hot ale and a good 
substantial dinner, the steam and appetising smell 
whereof ascending to the mountebank’s garret, brought 
tears into his eyes, as he turned away from his hungry 
children, not daring to meet their looks. So he 
paced the room, as people do when excited, or 
impatient, or unhappy, or hungry, perhaps: poor 
fellow, he was all of these at once. First he walked 
to the dingy window aforesaid, gazed up at the heavy 
clouds, then down at the pavement, saying mournfully 
to himself: ‘There’s sure to be a downfall, for the 
pavement’s quite damp, and that’s always a sign.’ 
Then he went to the almost empty grate, put on the 
last remaining morsel of coal, fanned it with his 


breath into a tiny flame, then back again to the 
window, then again to the cheerless fireplace, fidget- 
ing about, and busying himself with such little 
matters as sweeping the hearth, dusting the shaky 
mantel-piece with a remnant of an old clown’s cap; 
and, finally, setting a low, rickety wooden chair 
before the miserable attempt at a fire, saying, in as 
cheerful a tone as he could muster: ‘ Mother’ll be 
coming in soon, my lads, and then’—— 

‘And then, will there be bretfas, daddy?’ asked 
the youngest boy. 

‘Yes, yes, Midgkins; at least, I hope there will.’ 

Here the poor fellow took the boy on his knee, 
drew Alfy towards him also, and tried to beguile the 
time until mother should come, by hearing them 
repeat the little songs and hymns which that mother 
loved to teach them. 

‘Now, Midgkins, it’s your turn,’ said the father, 
after Alfy had gone through his little hoard of know- 
ledge, and yet no mother, and no breakfast. 

Accordingly, the child began to recite, and prettily 
too, that infant favourite, The Busy Bee; but when 
he came to, ‘with the sweet food,’ &., his voice 
failed him; the tears started into his eyes, and he 
wept loudly and bitterly, with his pale, tiny face 
hidden in his father’s breast. At this moment, a 
weary step was heard slowly ascending the creaking 
stairs. 

‘Mother, mother!’ shouted Alfy, who sprang to 
open the door. Little Midgkins’s eyes brightened up; 
his father set him gently down, and hastened to meet 
his wife and release her from the burden of a baby 
some ten months old, which she carried with great 
difficulty, for the woman was slight and pale, half- 
starved, and half-clothed. The most cursory glance 
might serve to inform you that she was indeed the 
mother so anxiously waited for; she was so like her 
boys. ‘The same expression of patient endurance 
was on her long thin face and in her meek blue 
eyes. A girl, who might have seen two summers, 
toddled in, clinging to her gown. The child’s 
nose was red, her cheeks blue, and her eyes were 
filled with water; it was evident, indeed, from the 
appearance of both the children, and of mother too, 
that the morning was intensely cold. Alfy met his 
sister, took off her lilac cotton bonnet, which, long 
innocent of starch, flapped uneasily over her forehead. 
He next divested her of an old, coarse, brown over- 
coat, made originally by mother for Midgkins to 
wear over his fleshings, but which Lucy had on 
because her own green stuff pelisse had last week 
been converted into a dinner. Strangely enough, the 
fire seemed to burn brighter as soon as mother 
entered the room! She sat down; Midgkins climbed 
on her lap; Alfy took possession of a low stool, seated 
Lucy on his knees, and began chafing her poor half- 
frozen hands and feet; while father untied baby’s 
cloak and hood—put on certainly more for appear- 
ance’ sake than for warmth, four young mountebanks 
in succession having worn them completely threadbare. 

‘No use your long walk, I know, Agnes,’ said 
father. 

‘Very little. The guardians gave me a shilling, 
and told me—not gruffly, but as if they were sorry to 
say it to me, for they looked pitifully at the poor 
babes—they told me that the turn-out and the lock- 
out together had made matters so bad that, in justice 
to their own townsfolk, they oughtn’t to have given 
me even that, and that I mustn’t trouble them again.’ 

On mention of a shilling, Alfy quietly filled the 
small tin kettle, and set it on the now sparkling fire, 
slipped on his overcoat and cap, and then nodded to 
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mother, who of course understood him to mean: ‘Tm 
ready to go to the shop.’ She popped the coin into 
his hand, and away he trotted on his joyful errand. 
During his short absence, what preparations Midgkins 
and Lucy made! how they bustled about; how they set 
out the odd cracked cups and saucers, the two battered 
leaden tea-spoons, and the old broken-spouted brown 
tea-pot! Father meantime recounted the particulars 
of Mrs Niggs’s visit, which grieved his wife, although 
it did not surprise her. Laden with a loaf, tea, sugar, 
and two red herrings, Alfy returned, and the whole 
family—in spite of landladies and turn-outs, and the 
cold weather—enjoyed a hearty meal ; babkins (baby, 
I mean) tucking in wonderful quantities of weak tea 
and sopped bread. Poor fellow! the maternal 
nourishment must needs have been but scanty. 

Breakfast over, everybody looks more lively: 
father thinks that, ‘after all, the snow mayn’t come 
to-day ;’ mother fancies that ‘the weather’s milder 
than it was two hours ago ;’ and the boys button on 
their coats. 

‘Well, well, we must even try our luck,’ says the 
mountebank ; ‘ we must see if we can’t get as far as 
Eglinthorpe: there’s a fair held there to-morrow. 
It’s no use trying the town again; what with the 
strike and the dearness of food, poor folks can’t give, 
and rich ones never stop to look at us. Keep up 
your spirits, Agnes; perhaps we may make a pitch at 
some village on the road; and if we do, I’ll send 
you half of whatever we get; so look out for a letter.’ 

So saying, he strapped a drum round his waist, 
over a miserable ragged gray coat, and pinned a little 
square of worn carpeting over Midgkins’s shoulders ; 
Agnes tied her own cotton shawl round Alfy, kissed 
her boys, said good-bye to them and father, but still 
seemed to linger about them; and when they were 
_ ready for a start, she laid baby on the bed, 
ollowed them down stairs, kissed them once more, 
thrust the remains of the loaf into Alfy’s pocket, 
and whispered to him: ‘ Be kind to little Midgkins?’ 
Mother watched her treasures in their progress down 
the street ; and when they were quite out of sight, she 
turned away with a heavy heart to her infant charge 
in the garret. Poor mother! why was her heart so 
heavy? Often and often had she been separated 
from her husband and the boys for three or four 
days at a time, while they pursued their calling. 
Why, then, was her heart so heavy ? 


Il. THE MOOR. 


On they went—the mountebank and his boys— 
through dirty, poverty-stricken lanes—on, on, through 
dark, dejected-looking courts and narrow alleys 
where father thought it just possible they might 
raise a few pence. In front streets and bustling 
thoroughfares, he was aware that none would be 
tempted to stop and admire their performance. 
Indeed, had a few spectators been, by some wonder- 
ful chance, collected in any such locality, the police 
would certainly have interfered with the customary 
gruff ‘Move on there!’ After threading innumerable 
intricate passages, and tortuous by-ways, with which 
the mountebank seemed perfectly familiar, our little 
party emerged into a large open square—in former 
times, used as a hay-market—which, being sur- 
rounded by workmen’s cottages, was a place where, 
perhaps, an audience might assemble; so father 
began to beat the drum with all his might, Alfred 
startled the neighbourliood with the clash of cymbals, 
and little Midgkins shook and spread his tiny square 
of carpet, by way of giving ‘note of preparation’ 
to passers-by. ‘The drum and cymbal overture 
continued for full ten minutes before any one 
condescended to notice the efforts of the performers. 
Three or four workmen, having just dined, then 


sauntered to the doors of their respective dwellings, 
where they stood a while, leisurely smoking their 
pipes and enjoying the fresh air; a few children, too, 
attracted by the noise, formed into a group to witness 
the proceedings of the professionals; and a young 
woman with an infant in her arms leaned out of the 
upstairs window of one of the adjacent cottages, 
Father cast his practised eyes around, counted heads, 
and shrugged his shoulders. He drummed away 
for another five minutes, and then took a second 
survey of his audience, but without any satisfactory 
result, if one might judge from the rueful expression 
of his countenance ; however, he muttered to him- 
self: ‘We must make the best of it, I suppose; it's 
the only likely place for a pitch at this end of the 
town.’ 

Giving a sort of sideways nod to the boys, they 
took the cue from him with great alacrity, divested 
themselves of their coats, and prepared to dazzle and 
delight all beholders with the splendour of their 
wardrobe, and the combined grace and agility of their 
movements. Unluckily, just as these preparations 
were completed, ding dong, ding dong, went the large 
bell of the nearest factory, and, obedient to its sum- 
mons, away walked the workmen. A moment after 
was heard the tinkling of a school-bell, whereupon, 
‘with unwilling steps and slow,’ as if sorry to be thus 
deprived of the expected sight, the admiring scholars 
moved off. Father and boys, perceiving that no 
chance remained of earning even the smallest pittance, 
made ready for their departure. Just as they were 
walking sadly away, the young woman at the window 
called out: ‘Bide a bit; I’ve summat for the little 
lads.” Presently, out she came, bringing a jug of hot 
tea and some thick slices of bread and butter, say- 
ing: ‘ You mun eat this, and take this tea before you 
go any further, poor things! You’ll do but little to- 
day, for it’s beginning to snow, and you can’t act in 
the wet streets. God help you! There! Stop a bit,’ 
she exclaimed, as Alfy gave her the empty jug—‘stop a 
bit!’ She ran upstairs, and returned with an old scarlet 
muffler and a green cotton neck-tie, which she gave 
to the mountebank to wrap round the children’s 
throats. He reccived them with many expressions of 
gratitude—so much kindness was something rather 
unusual. ‘I’se sure you’re heartily welcome,’ said 
the friendly giver; ‘I wish I could do more for you; 
bat my man’s one of the turn-outs, and we’ve 
nowt but the c'lection brass to live on. Good-luck 
to you, master, and to your pretty lads, wherever you 
go. Ah! there’s no knowing what one’s own poor 
little uns may come to in this hard world.’ Here she 
hugged her baby fondly to her bosom; and nodding a 
kind farewell to the street-artistes, she disappeared. 
Perchance, comfortable reader, you wonder how these 
children could find an appetite to enjoy a second meal 
so soon after their breakfast; but, remember, these 
boys had existed in a state of semi-starvation all 
their lives; and in such cases, the craving for food is 
incessant. 

‘It’s useless to go home without money,’ thought 
the poor mountebank. ‘I could no more face Mrs Niggs 
than I could face a tiger; so, we’ll step on, best foot 
foremost ; and if the weather doesn’t turn out very bad, 
we can be at Eglinthorpe by five o’clock. Tom Whit. 
lock ’s sure to be there with his tumbling-booth ; he'll 
be glad of us, and pay us well too, for the fair-day. Let’s 
make a start, boys! Come! Cheerily, ho!’ Thus mono- 
loguing, and leading Midgkins by the hand, he turned 
his back on the town, with little Alfy bringing up 
the rear. At the outset of the journey, the youngsters 
were lively enough, and prattled on, in childish fashion, 
about ‘what they’d do when they were older; what 
pains they ’d take with their posturing and vaulting; 
and how they ’d get a situation in some grand circus, 
where an immense amount of salary would be theirs ; 
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and how joyfully they’d give it all to father and 
mother, who should never be ragged nor huagry any 
more.’ The mountebank smiled on them compassion- 
ately as he listened: he remembered that long years 
gone by, he, too, had thought and spoken in the same 
strain. Alas for human hopes and resolves! his 
parents had died in the parish workhouse! Not that 
he was unwilling to assist them—not that he lacked 
affection towards them—but few and far between had 
been his opportunities of assisting them; for he had 
not been fortunate in a profession, which is, at best, 
but a precarious one. True, he had seen others, 
with a very limited amount of talent and industry, 
get forward in the race of life—rise in the world, and 
attain a high position in their calling; but his 
career had been an unsuccessful one; and though 
it would have been the pride of his affectionate heart 
to have cherished the declining years of his aged 
parents, it was not to be; and, as I said before, they 
died in the workhouse. 

*Cheerily, ho, Alfy! Give me your hand, and I'll 
help you along.’ So father led both boys; and 
when they had walked nearly five miles, and begun 
to look tired, to their great delight he opened his 
inexhaustible budget of oft-repeated tales, to lighten 
the tediousness of the journey. First, he related the 
anecdote of Alfred the Great and the burned cakes; 
then the story of William Tell; after these came the 
fable of the shepherd-boy and the wolf—all of which, 
though heard for the twentieth time at least, awakened 
in the juvenile auditors as warm an interest as ever; 
and many were the sensible remarks and pertinent 
questions to which they gave rise. Formerly, when 
the children were too young to be amused in this 
manner, the mountebank, in providing for a business 
excursion, would purchase some comfits or pepper- 
mint lozenges, and, after walking so long, that symp- 
toms of weariness began to exhibit themselves in the 
slackened pace of the little pedestrians, he would 
scatter the sweetments here and there on the road at 
short intervals, and the children, forgetting their 
fatigue, would follow quickly to secure the tempting 
prize; and when the stock of confectionary was 
exhausted, they would race with as much eagerness 
after a ball thrown by father in their onward path, 
as ever was manifested by jockey when competing 
for the Derby. Latterly, tales and songs had taken 
the place of the comfits and the ball. 

The sixth milestone was greeted by the youngsters 
as a friend, for it told them that half their journey 
was accomplished ; but father appeared uneasy: he 
looked with dismay at the heavy black clouds over- 
head, and at the thickening snow; it had fallen gently 
all the afternoon, but it now began to assume a 
threatening aspect. He stopped suddenly in the most 
interesting portion of The Thriftless Heir, which he was 
relating, and felt irresolute whether to return even 
then, or to go forward. After a brief pause, he chose 
the latter alternative, for, as he argued mentally, to 
return without having any part of the rent to proffer 
to Mrs Niggs, would only provoke her to carry into 
immediate execution her threat of turning all the 
family out into the streets; whereas, if he went on 
to the fair, his wife and the younger children would 
at least be certain of a roof to shelter them—and that 
was something in such inclement weather. Setting 
this out of the question, his little party was half-way 
to its place of destination. ‘To be sure, the remaining 
half lay across a barren moor, where there were no 
hedgerows or walls to screen the travellers from the 
weather. What of that? He’d carry Midgkins; and 
then he and Alfy could walk faster than they had 
done previously, and wouldn’t feel the cold. Pur- 
suant to this resolution, he took the tired little one, 
nothing loath, in his arms, although, encumbered as he 
was by the large drum, it was a troublesome matter 


to manage this additional weight. Still he toiled on, 
supporting Midgkins on one arm, and leading Alfy as 
quickly onward as he could, while thicker and faster 
fell the snow-flakes, and gradually slower and more 
feeble became the boy’s steps; and Midgkins, nestled 
in his father’s bosom, overpowered with the extreme 
cold, fell fast asleep. 

‘Come, my boy, step out and let us get under 
cover; it’s going to be a fearful night! Luckily, the 
first house we come to in Eglinthorpe is the Travel- 
lers’ Rest; and a kind-hearted body is Mrs Dawson, 
that keeps it: she’ll not refuse to let you and Midg- 
kins sit by the kitchen-fire, while I look for Tom 
Whitlock, and settle matters with him. Walk as fast 
as you can—there’s a good boy!’ 

This the mountebank said in an anxious, husky 
tone of voice, for the blinding snow prevented his 
discerning anything likely to prove a guide; a thick 
darkness was spreading itself all round, and the 
unhappy man felt a dire foreboding of evil. 

‘Indeed, father,’ feebly replied the child, ‘I do walk _ 
as fast as ever I can; but I’ve lost my shoes in the 
snow, and I’m so tired, and so cold, and so very drowsy. 
I wish I might lie down and take a sleep.’ 

The mountebank made no reply to this; but he 
clasped the boy’s hand convulsively, and still endea- 
voured to urge him forward. In what direction they 
were going, he knew not, yet hoped for the best. At 
length, after wandering about on the desolate, snow- 
clad waste for nearly two hours, without meeting a 
living creature—the fury of the storm ever increas- 
ing, and the cold, as the day wore on, becoming yet 
more intense, he yielded to the faint entreaties of 
poor Alfy, to ‘sit and rest just a little while.’ He sat 
down with both the children on his knees, Midgkins 
still slumbering, but not peacefully, as happy child- 
hood sleeps: his teeth chattered, he moaned inces- 
santly, and trembled from head to foot. Alfy was 
pale, foot-sore, exhausted. In this terrible strait, 
what was the bewildered father to do? Shivering as 
he was with cold, the agony of his mind caused 
streams of perspiration to roil down his careworn 
countenance. Short time sufficed for deliberation: 
he arose, took off his coat, wrapped it round his boys, 
and placed them in a sitting-posture against the 
drum. 

‘Now, Alfy,’ said he, making a painful effort to 
speak cheerfully, ‘I must leave you for a while. 
You know I can walk very fast; and I'll try to find 
my way to the village, and get some one to come and 
help me to carry you and Midgkins to the Travellers’ 
Rest.’ 

‘But, father, you musn’t go without your coat; see 
what large flakes of snow are coming down.’ 

‘Don’t heed me, love,’ replied father; ‘but try to 
stay awake, and keep close to your little brother.’ 

‘Yes, father, and I’ll say my prayers. Mother 
always told me to pray to God to take care of us if 
we should be in trouble.’ 

The idea of mother at that moment almost over- 
came the mountebank; but he struggled manfully 
with his feelings; he embraced lovingly, again and 
again, Alfy and the unconscious Midgkins. He could 
hardly persuade himself to go; yet to stay, was to 
bring certain destruction on them, for the snow 
still fell, and the darkness still increased. Alone 
and unencumbered, he might reach Eglinthorpe very 
soon—nay, perhaps, at that moment he might be 
close upon the village, although the darkness obscured 
it from his view. ‘These cheering hopes he tried to 
encourage, as if to brace his nerves for the approach- 
ing trial. A trial it was, and a heavy one, to leave 
his young ones in utter darkness on that dreary moor: 
but it must be. ‘The father yielded to stern necessity, 
and with tears of agony, tore himself from the spot, 
and walked away with rapid strides. It was all 
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guess-work as to which way he was going—all hap- 
hazard—it being by this time so dark that, to use a 
common but expressive phrase, ‘you couldn’t have 
seen your hand before you.’ 

(To be concluded in next Number.) 


AN AFTERNOON GLANCE AT THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tue clock of Westminster Abbey is tolling two on a 
bright sunshiny afternoon in summery spring, as 
we emerge from Parliament Street into Palace Yard. 
That model clock in the clock-tower has not com- 
menced its tolling career yet: looking up the shaft of 
the beautiful column to the fourfold dial, we are 
aware of a group of workmen busy upon the surface 
of the dial-plate, whose presence there suffices to 
impress us with a tolerable notion of the diameter 
of the huge circle whose numerals marking the hours 
almost vie in length with the human figures, but are 
yet in perfect, even modest proportion to the rest of 
the structure. From the gilded pinnacles of the 
crowning spire the sunlight radiates like jets of flame; 
it casts deep shadows among the thin lines of Gothic 
tracery that climbs and twines over the entire surface 
of the building, and brings out the force and signifi- 
cance of the artist’s design, with an effect as exquisite 
as it is transient and fleeting. For now the big rain- 
drops burst from a passing cloud, sparkling like 
diamonds as they fall; but in a moment they are 
changed from diamonds to watery bullets—a gloomy 
thunderous-looking pall covers Palace Yard—there is 
a sudden disbanding of the phalanx of cabs amidst 
the clatter of hoofs, the cracking of whips, the shouts 
and oaths of the jarvies, the yells of the watermen, 
and reiterated cries of ‘Cab! cab!’ as the dingy 
vehicles, galvanised into sudden activity, dash for the 
kerb, take up, and roll off. 

Meanwhile we have gained the hospitable archway 
of old Westminster Hall, with a rout of other fugitives; 
and thinking we may be as well employed in a stroll 
through the House as in watching the falling shower 
and the deserted yard, we traverse the ample floor 
and mount the broad stairs leading to the Commons. 
We are by no means alone in the ante-chamber. The 
confronting statues of Pitt and Fox, of Mansfield, 
Falkland, and the rest, seem to be holding a levee 
to-day. Fifty patient Englishmen at least have taken 
post on the side-benches, where they sit gossiping in 
groups, or brooding with the expression of fortitude 
in their faces, as though they had made up their minds 


to do something or other the advantage of which was 


doubtful, and were determined to go through with it, 
These are the ticket-holders—men who have obtained 
members’ passes to the strangers’ gallery of the 
Commons, and who are come thus early in order 
to secure admission if possible. For there was a long 
and stormy debate last night upon the India question, 
which was adjourned, and will be resumed to-night, 
when the bright particular stars of parliamentary 
oratory are expected to speak before the division takes 
place, which division, it is the expectation of the 
Whigs, will oust the present administration from 
office, or at least compel them to an appeal to the 
country. A debate of this kind, or even one of far 
less importance, always brings its crowd of spectators 
to the House. It is by no means certain that all these 
expectants will get into the gallery, notwithstanding 
their tickets—they may be too numerous, and one 
half of them may be jostled out by the other half; 
but no matter for that—they will wait till the result 
is known, though it be far into the morning; after 
which they will go to bed and get up late, to find 
their secret in the possession of all and sundry 
through the medium of the morning papers. 


Leaving these persistent gentlemen, we pass on 
through the central hall, and make towards some 
of the newest frescoes. The panels are filling up but 
slowly, and what is done, though often excellent and 
lofty in design, does not say much in favour of the 
execution of English painters in this, to them, new 
department of art. ‘Ihe surfaces of most of the 
pictures have an unpleasant lime-washy aspect, as 
remote from that of the Italian frescoes as anything 
can well be. We suspect that this is not so much due 
to climate as it is to unfamiliarity among artists with 
the preparatory details of fresco-painting. Continental 
frescoes shew like stone walls interpenetrated with 
colour: the performances at Westminster are more 
like distemper paintings on a plaster-ground. What 
time may do for them it is not easy to foresee. 

There is little light for seeing pictures; and there 
is a continual traffic up and down stairs of persons 
hastily coming and going. Following the ascending 
troops, we are soon in that interminable gallery which, 
running parallel to the river-front of the legisla- 
tive palace, contains the committee-rooms of the 
Commons. It happens to be a field-day with the 
committees. Numbers of them are sitting at this 
moment, and, a3 a consequence, the gallery is more 
than usually populous. The benches along the 
windowed side are filled with strangers, provincials 
and loungers of a rather various class. Numbers of 
them are witnesses waiting to be examined. There 
are men in all grades of life, and from all parts of 
the kingdom. One group are chattering together in 
Welsh; another are eloquent in the Irish brogue; 
and further on, there are samples of the west-country 
face, and sonorous indications of the west-country 
dialect. Among them, in close contact and confabu- 
lation, you see here and there a white-wigged barris- 
ter, or a dapper clerk, note-book in hand, or with 
some foolscap document spread open on his knee; 
and questions are asked and answered, and memoran- 
dums made, not much to the assurance, sometimes, 
if looks are a criterion, of the respondents. Every 
now and then there trips along the gallery, with that 
peculiar motion of the body which seems all confined 
to the lower extremities, a clerkly-looking waiter 
from the regions below, bearing before him on a tray a 
number of small glass retorts containing sherry, with 
a little mound of biscuits, and perhaps a bottle or 
two of pale ale. These appetising apparitions never 
by any chance pause or linger in the gallery: you 
see them but for a moment—coming like shadows, 
they so depart, and always into the ‘members’ 
entrance’ of the committee-rooms. They undertake 
the duty of managing the victualling department of 
these legislative investigations, and see that the 
honourable members, in their zeal for the public 
service, do not perish of inanition. 

But there is a public entrance to each committee- 
room, and any one is at liberty to enter who chooses, 
There is no bar—only an admonition scrawled on a 
slip of paper, and wafered to the panel, which says: 
‘This door is to be opened and shut quietly.’ So, 
gently does it—that fat oily hinge knows not what 
it is to groan—and we are inside. And now what 
have we here? The committee-room is an apart- 
ment some five-and-thirty feet square, and perhaps 
five-and-twenty in height. About one-third of its 
area is fenced off by a strong railing, breast high, 
and is supplied with a single bench running along the 
wall for the use of the public. In the large enclosure 
a series of tables are ranged in a circle; and on 
stuffed easy-chairs outside this circle sit the honour- 
able members of the House, who are also members 
of the committee. In the centre of the circle are the 
table and seat of the short-hand writer, and parallel 
with the dividing-rail a long table and bench for 
the use of counsel, examining lawyers, and parties on 
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either side of the question under consideration. At the 
moment of our entrance, a torrent of Irish eloquence 
is in full flow. The speaker is a gentleman, but 
not of the gentlest, of about five-and-forty, with a 
hatchet-face, formed to cut its way remorselessly 
through all obstacles, no matter how formidable. He 
is a genuine Hibernian orator, and pours forth his 
vocables with such astonishing rapidity, that it is 
almost more than we can do to gather the sense of 
his utterances. A lawyer in a large Irish town, he 
has been retained to advocate a bill which has been 
petitioned for, the object of which appears to be 
to effect some municipal reform tending to equalise 
the local taxation of the borough. ‘To hear him, and 
to judge from his veliement grandiloquence, you 
might imagine that hitherto a subject of equal import- 
ance had never been discussed in the councils wf any 
nation under the sun. When he has wound up his 
peroration, he calls a new witness; and now, with 
a coolness as remarkable as was his furor a minute 
ago, begins putting him to the torture. In so dving, 
you note, if you have any experience in forensic 
matters, that he is everlastingly travelling out of the 
record, and lugging in questions on irrelevant subjects 
—and you wonder what he is after, or perhaps you 
think him a booby. Nota bit of it. The chairman 
of the committee penetrates his wiles, and tries to 
defeat them by calling him to order; but the orator 
flies off at a tangent the next moment, and is again 
on the forbidden ground. The fact is, that the 
oratorical Irishman, perhaps not overconfident in the 
strength of his case as it stands, wants to produce an 
impression upon the committee in favour of his own 
side, and antagonistic to the luckless witness, by 
revelations concerning the poor man’s antecedents, 
which cannot be made public, even though they have 
nothing to do with the business in hand, without 
being prejudicial to him and his party. In fine, the 
hard-headed lawyer does make such an impression 
by dint of persevering iteration: you see that that is 
the case; you see it in the faces of the committee 
themselves ; you see it in the faces of the public; you 
see it in the face of the orator, not that he is given to 
demonstrate his feelings in any way, but that his 
earnestness relaxes a little when his end is answered ; 
and lastly, you see it in the face of the uncompassion- 
ated victim, who rises perturbed and bewildered from 
the ordeal he has gone through, and flushed and 
angry, retires in haste from his unenviable position. 
All this is matter of pleasurable excitement to the 
on-looking public. The plucky Irishman, who is 
determined to have his own way, and does have it, 
carries the general sympathy with him, and is 
evidently a favourite: like the dog which draws the 
badger from the bag, he has all the plaudits, and there 
are none for the unfortunate creature on whom he 
exercises his prowess. 

The next witness, however, is not to be managed 
in that way. He is a man of extensive property and 
of considerable influence in his county. You see that 
he has an antipathy to the bold lawyer, for he almost 
turns his back upon him, though he cannot refuse to 
answer his questions. But he is quick in response as 
the other is in demand, and purposely curt and keen in 
his repartees. ‘The sentences are bandied to and fro 
like a cross-fire—and the wonder is that the reporter 
does not interfere, and beg for a little more delibera- 
tion. He does not, however. Look athim; there he 
sits at his little table; one hand holds the pen, not 
as a clerk would hold it, but with the shaft perpendi- 
cular to the ceiling; the other hand turns over the 
leaves of his book, which carries a leaf of blotting- 
paper between each leaf of manuscript. That right 
hand of his wags incessantly at a rate which your eye 
can scarcely follow; that cascade of words from the 
Irishmen’s lips will get down in black and white as 


fast as they are uttered; to-night the whole will be 
copied into long-hand, not by the reporter himself, 
but by clerks skilled in translating his hieroglyphics ; 
and to-morrow, in all likelihood, it willissue from the 
printing-office in fair pica type, for the convenience 
of honourable members. The whole thing seems a 
miracle, and in good truth it is nothing less; but 
then this is the age of miracles, and we have been 
trained to think nothing of them. 

Let us now vary the scene a little. Here is 
another committee sitting on government contracts. 
The room is as like the first as two peas are to one 
another, only the members in attendance are rather 
more numerous. The business here is of a more 
interesting as well as a more practical kind. On the 
tables among the documents, and contrasting oddly 
with the bottles of sherry, glasses of ale, and frag- 
ments of biscuits, lie 2 number of military accoutre- 
ments in the shape of solaiers’ belts, as yet innocent 
of pipeclay, and stout regulation boots, broad in sole, 
and heavily armed at the heel. Honourable members 
are handling the belts and peering into the boots with 
much the same expression that may be observed in a 
magpie peering into an empty bottle. It is evident 
that they are not up in the article of leather, and 
will have to depend for information upon the facts 
they can manage to express from the witnesses. 
Meanwhile a government contractor is seated close 
to the short-hand writer, and undergoing examina- 
tion. Startling indeed are the revelations which, by 
dint of a battery of interrogations discharged into 
him from all sides, he is compelled, reluctantly or 
not, to make. The history of a lot of pouch-belts is 
the immediate subject of consideration. They have 
been issued by some contractor, according to specifi- 
cation and pattern, for the use of the army, and the 
government have paid 4s. 6d. each for them. They 
have never been used, and are as good now as ever 
they were. It is even doubtful whether they have 
not improved by keeping ;_ and, according to the testi- 
mony of the witness, there is twenty years’ fair wear 
in them, under the pipeclay regimen, and with average 
treatment. But it comes out that something over 
70,000 of them have been condemned and sold as old 
stores for 8d. and 9d. apiece! The question is asked 
in various ways: Do these condemned stores return 
again to government as new ones by virtue of new 
contracts? but we cannot catch a positive answer 
either affirming or negativing the fact. The admis- 
sion is made that, the stores being sound and good, it 
would be a fair and tradesmanlike transaction to buy 
them cheap and sell them dear, no matter to whom ; 
but nearer than that it seems impossible to get to the 
truth. The belts were condemned, it is said, because 
they were a trifle too broad under the newest regula- 
tions, and were therefore of an obsolete pattern; but it 
is admitted that the cutting of them down would have 
cost but a trifle. Why they were sold at a loss of 
80 per cent. to the nation, nobody pretends to know ; 
all that is an inscrutable mystery, for the elucidation 
of which nobody is responsible, and therefore nobody 
chooses to throw any light upon it. The worthy 
chairman is anxious to arrive at truth, however, in 
some shape, and he does it. ‘If those articles were 
bought by government,’ he asks the witness, ‘at 
4s. 6d. each, and sold for 9d. each, is it your opinion 
that the government sustained a serious loss by the 
transaction ?’ The witness, after deliberate reflection, 
and a few shrugs of the shoulder, arrives at the con- 
clusion that there can be no doubt that such is the 
case; and so that arithmetical fact, consoling to 
the shade of Cocker, is established, to the evident 
satisfaction of honourable members. 

Then another contracting witness is called to 
depone concerning the boots. The boots, happily, 
have not undergone such shameful degradation as 
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the belts, though why they have been subjected to 
condemnation at all does not appear. They are 
pronounced by the witness, himself a practical boot- 
maker, to be first-rate articles, of the very best 
quality, and in perfect condition. Yet they have been 
condemned and sold in vast numbers at about 5s. 3d. 
a pair, having cost the government from 10s. Gd. to 
lls. What is characteristic of government economy 
in this boot-business, is the fact which comes out 
clearly enough, that the sale of boots at 5s. 3d. has 
been going on contemporaneously with the buying of 
them at 10s. 6d. In this way the stores have been 
ingeniously maintained at the desired level, at the 
paltry cost of 50 per cent., by simply allowing them 
to run off at the waste-pipe as fast as they came in at 
the fount of supply. Again the only satisfactory fact 
established is the arithmetical one. The chairman 
repeats his test-question, and in reply the witness 
expresses his decided conviction that government 
cannot sell at 50 per cent. under prime cost without 
suffering a serious loss. 

By this time the afternoon is wearing late; hon- 
ourable members begin to shew symptoms of weari- 
ness, not to say of ennui. One by one their easy- 
chairs become vacant, the occupants gliding off, while 
those who remain relax in their exertions, and the 
inquiry goes on in a fitful way, prophetic of a speedy 
halt. The reporter in the centre of the room is not 
sorry at such welcome indications. He has turned 
over some sixty pages of copy since we entered the 
room; and now for the first time he has leisure to 
shift himself on his seat—to stretch his stiffening 
limbs and his weary fingers, and actually to drop his 
pen for a moment and pass his hands through his 
bushy hair—a refreshing ceremony, which he performs 
with unmistakable relish, and repeats more than 
once ere he resettles to his occupation. 

We have had enough of the boots and the belts 
and the scientific economy of the war department, 
and we step into another room. Here it is a railway 
bill which forms the subject of discussion. ‘The room 
is hung with monster maps as big as the side of a 
house, shewing the course of the line, the gradients, 
elevations, and engineering peculiarities. The witness 
is unpacking a budget of dry details which the reader 
would not thank us for reporting; and we ourselves 
gladly turn our back upon them. We are about 
entering another room for another chance, when the 
committee within suddenly breaks up, and we are 
swept out of the doorway by the hasty efflux of the 

ublic. A few minutes later, and all the committees 
ve adjourned for a future day, and the long gallery 
is rapidly clearing. 

The rather musical tinkle of a small bell informs 
us at this crisis that the chaplain is about to com- 
mence prayers in the Commons’ House below. 
Members do not shew any remarkable eagerness to be 
in at the devotions, where a good number of them 
worship by proxy, moving off in person to the 
refreshment-rooms in another direction. Descending 
to the Commons’ lobby, we find the door-keepers 
_ already sentinelling the entrance, and the members 
emerging from that short cut through the side-door in 
the hall appropriated to their sole use, and straggling 
by ones and twos to their seats within. There is, as 
usual, a crowd of strangers marshalled on the other 
side of the lobby, made up in part of personal friends 
or constituents of members, and in part of strangers 
from the country, to whom the Commons’ House is a 
species of lion’s den, and who come to gratify their 
curiosity by identifying, with the aid of the by- 
standers, the remarkable personages of whom tliey 
have heard and read so much, year after year, at 
home. They will wait by the hour together for the 
sake of catching a glimpse of Palmerston or Disraeli, 


special eye, you may be sure, for their own proper 
representative. For our part, it is long since we had 
any curiosity of that kind ungratified; and we push 
through the crowd, and once more into the entrance 
saloon on our way out. Here the ticket-holders are 
being marshalled by the policemen in attendance on 
the left-hand benches, preparatory to being passed into 
the strangers’ gallery in the order in which they 
arrived. At the same moment, some well-known 
faces belonging to the reporting staff flit by us: 
we encounter more upon the stairs as we descend 
into the broad hall, and quit the Parliament House 
just as the grand logomachy is going to commence. 

As we stroll up Parliament Street towards Char- 
ing Cross, the familiar parliamentary faces meet us 
on their passage down. Some of them we can remem- 
ber well for more than a quarter of a century, and 
can recall under very different effigies from those 
they now present. And some, too, we can recall, who 
were wont to tread this route at this same hour, who 
have passed away for ever. It seems but the other 
day that we saw the aged Duke amble past on his 
quiet bay; that Sir Robert Peel strode sturdily along 
the pavement, and unconsciously fenced the air with 
his walking-stick ; that Bentinck dashed past on his 
mettled steed ; that——- But, pshaw! we must not be 
tagging a melancholy sermon to a random sketch like 
this: yonder comes our omnibus. Hoy, conductor, 
set us down at the Angel. 


THE GOLF TOURNAMENT. 


Tue Scottish game of golf has existed for several 
hundred years, and has been practised by persons of 
all conditions, from royalty itself down to the 
bottom of the scale. As an out-of-door pastime, it 
certainly deserves to be ranked among the best, and, 
for certain classes, perhaps the best, as it incurs no 
great bodily fatigue, and may be followed by old 
stagers whose declining powers will not admit of 
severe exertion. It is on this account that elderly 
gentlemen form so large a majority of the class 
golfers: in pleasant communion with each other, they 
take their daily rounds on the field, club in hand, 
and striving at no great feats of ‘driving’ such as 
they could once accomplish, but content to play their 
own sure ‘quarter game,’ they quietly and happily 
gossip away the day. 

Of late years, golf has taken a rapid stride in public 
estimation, and is now played not only in the British 
Isles, but in France, in India, at the Cape, &c. Com- 
mons, or, as golfing-courses are termed in Scotland, 
‘links’—hitherto sacred to geese-rearing and clothes- 
drying—have suddenly assumed a more distinguished 
position ; and, indeed, to such an extent are those 
links now taken up by golf, that we are sometimes 
inclined to wonder where the geese will eventually 
find a living, or to what green spot washerwomen 
will resort to dry their clothes in peace. 

Before tonching upon the tournaments of 1857 and 
the present year, it may be useful to say something 
about the game itself. For its proper enjoyment, 
several things are necessary. Firstly, a wide-spreading 
common, with a tolerable sprinkling of sand-pits, 
whins (furze bushes), and other ‘hazards,’ that the 
game may not be rendered too easy, and ‘science’ 
become of little moment. At distances from each other 
of several hundred yards, according as the nature 
of the ground will permit, small holes of half-a-dozen 
inches diameter are bored in the turf: thus, if the 
links are extensive, as at St Andrews, the holes are 
frequent—eighteen being the round there—namely, 


of Gladstone or Wood, of Cobden or Bright—with a 


nine out to the end, and nine home; but if the limits 
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of the green be circumscribed, as at Blackheath or 
Musselburgh, fewer holes occur. 

Secondly, a set of clubs and balls are requisite. The 
shafts of the clubs are made of hickory or lance- 
wood, and the heads usually of apple-tree, faced with 
horn, and weighted behind wth lead: others have 
iron heads, the use of which will be seen presently. 
A set consists of from five to ten, and sometimes a 
dozen clubs, cach of which is appropriated to duties 
peculiar to itself during the progress of the game. 
The names of the wooden-headed clubs principally 
used at St Andrews—the Melton of golf—are as 
follows: the play-club, long-spoon, mid-spoon, short- 
spoon, driving-putter (the ‘u’ pronounced as in ‘but’), 
putter, and baffing-spoon ; those with iron heads are 
the cleek, sand-iron, and track-iron. Fastidious 
players make use of the whole of these, thoygh, in 
ordinary practice, they may be reduced to half that 
number, or seven at the outside. It may appear 
strange to a non-golfer that a game, whose object 
seems to consist in striking merely a little ball along 
a green plateau, should require such a variety of 
implements, but the brief sketch we shall presently 
give of their separate uses, may set him right. 

Thirdly, the player must be provided with several 
small hard gutta-percha balls, well hammered, and 
painted white. 

And fourthly, he requires a caddie (porter) to carry 
his clubs, and—an opponent. 

Furnished with those leading requisites, let us 
follow the pair out a hole or two, to see how they get 
on, premising that they are pretty equally matched, 
and that each has practised the game before. The 
object of the players is to drive their respective balls 
from one hole to another till the round is finished, and 
he who succeeds in holing his ball in fewest strokes, 
gains that hole; but if each party holes in the same 
number, it is halved, and counts to neither side. 
If two players start, one of whom is more skilful 
than the other, the weaker man receives strokes— 
that is, odds; thus A gets, say four strokes on the 
round from B, and he agrees to take his strokes 
between certain holes; if under these conditions A 
holes in six, and B in five, that hole is halved—A’s 
extra stroke allowing him to reckon one /ess than B; 
and in this manner the play of the less-skilful golfer 
is brought to a level with that of his opponent. Brown 
and Jones start, then, to play a round, say of the St 
Andrews links, which, as we before said, consists of 
eighteen holes. ‘Their caddies ‘tee’ the balls, or, in 
other words, place each on the top of a pinch of 
sand, to offer a conspicuous mark for the starting 
stroke—this, be it known, being only allowed for 
the first shot; as for subsequent shots, with 
certain rare exceptions, the ball must be hit 
where it lies, however awkward the situation. 
Brown places himself in position opposite his ball, 
grasps his play-club—the longest club in his set 
—keeping his eye on the ball, swings the club slowly 
back and sharply down, and has ‘struck off his tee- 
shot.’ Jones does likewise, but with less skil!; so his 
ball does not go the distance of his opponent’s, which 
requires him to play the ‘odds’ when he comes up 
to it. Aiming in the direction of the hole they are 
approaching—the second hole—Jones plays the odds, 
and Brown the ‘like.’ In this manner, the players 
arrive within proximity of the hole, both having 
played an equal number of strokes, say three; fifty 
feet intervene between Brown’s ball and the hole, 
and as he is further from it than Jones, he plays the 
odds. This short stroke he accomplishes with his 
‘ putter,’ a short-shafted, stiff club, and lays his ball 
within ten feet of the hole. Jones also takes his 
putter, and carefully surveying the ‘lie’ of the 
ground, that he may ‘borrow,’ if it be sloping, plays 
the ‘like, and, by well-judged strength, lies three 


feet from the hole. Again Brown essays the hole, and 
misses at the odds; while Jones holes at the like, and 
scores one. 

Away they go again, Brown having cleared a gaping 
bunker or sand-pit some fifty yards ahead; Jones, 
alas! having swiped into it. But here begins the 
science of the game, its joys and woes; for, in reality, 
the golfer knows no joy equal to that of escaping 
‘hazards’ by well-judged strokes—no grief so severe 
as losing a match by hugging them! ‘Though inwardly 
chagrined at his mishap, Jones puts his best face on 
the matter; he seizes his sand-iron—a short stout 
club, with a scooped iron face—and, with a skilful 
jerk behind his ball, frees it from ‘grief,’ and lands it 
on the green. ‘Play two more,’ shouts Brown; and 
taking his long spoon—a wooden-headed club, with 
the face slightly scooped—our friend Jones drives 
forth his gutta from its not too favourably lying 
position—a swingeing shot! 

‘ Never mind,’ observes Jones’s caddie; ‘we’ll maybe 
halve the hole yet.’ 

In the meantime, Brown addresses himself to his 
ball, which is lying in a ‘cup,’ or small hollow, and, 
with his short-spoon, plays ‘one off two’—or, in other 
words, two strokes less than Jones has played. The 
unfavourable position of his ball, however, has not 
admitted of his doing any great wonders, and not 
being up to his opponent’s third stroke, he again 
plays—‘ the like.’ Both men have now played three 
shots, and it is Jones's turn to play. He lies about a 
hundred yards from the hole, with another of those 
bunkers intervening ; but he is ‘good at the cleek,’ so 
he takes that little straight-faced iron-headed tool, 
and, by a beautifully played shot, and admirable 
strength, ‘lofts’ his ball over the bunker, and drops it 
some twenty feet from the hole. This is rather a 
staggerer for Brown, who had piqued himself upon 
having it all his own way when playing ‘ one off two.’ 
He is forty yards from the hole, with a few bushes of 
gorse or whins between; he too, therefore, takes a 
club somewhat similar to the cleek, and jerks his 
ball—oh, ye fates of golf!—into the bushes. Dismay 
sits upon his countenance—placid sympathy (?) upon 
Jones’s. Still, however, Jones’s ball is furthest from 
the hole; so he plays the odds again, and curls away 
to within a foot of the hole. Brown jerks his ball 
out of the whins with his iron, and lies a dozen feet 
from the hole, on the other side of his opponent’s ball. 
Cruel chance—a stimy/! He cannot reach the hole at 
the odds, for Jones’s ball ‘stops the way,’ and Jones 
is in at the like, and wins the hole! 

Here let us remark is an illustration of the ‘ glorious 
uncertainty’ of golf, and of the old saying, that ‘a hole 
is never lost till it is won.’ Jones started amidst 
difficulties, and ultimately was victorious ; Brown led 
off in triumph, but ended in grief. 

And thus have two of the eighteen holes been 
played, sufficient, we hope, to give our non-golfing 
readers some idea of the mode of practising the game. 
In a few words, let it be understood, that on St 
Andrews links, more especially than perhaps on any 
other golfing course in Scotland, each hole has its 
peculiarity of position, and requires jinesse and judg- 
ment on the part of the player, to negotiate it in a 
moderate number of strokes. Long driving, and 
straight direction, are great requisites, as the player 
is, by them, enabled to clear many hazards into which 
a shorter driver might fall; the ‘ short game’—coming 
into play when the ball lies from a hundred to one 
hundred and fifty yards from the hole, is an essential 
requisite towards success; and no less so is the 
‘quarter-game,’ when sixty or seventy yards inter- 
vene. As a general rule, experienced golfers excel 
in the quarter-game, while tyros fail completely; 
and some who have grown gray in the service are 
deadly at the ‘putting’ alone, Good quarter-game 
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and putting, are held in greater repute than long 
driving, for though the ‘tremendous swiper’ may 
gain a stroke upon his adversary between every hole, 
still the wonderful ‘lofts’ and cunning ‘ puts’ of the 
other, tell in the long-run. 

Our friends Brown and Jones have started to 
play against each other, in technical language, ‘a 
single ;’ this, when repeated for several rounds, is 
hard work, especially with such swift walkers as 
they are. For our part, we prefer playing in a ‘ four- 
some’—that is, two against two, each playing 
alternately. A foursome is easier work, and admits 
of more ‘ chaff’ and fun than a single—hence is more 
usually played than the latter on long rounds such as 
St Andrews. 

Previous to 1857, the members of golf-clubs had 
been content to compete amongst themselves for some 
annual medal, set of clubs, or other prize; or, at 
most, had been in the habit of sending friendly chal- 
lenges to other clubs, to test their respective prowess. 
At length, however, the happy idea of having an 
annual tournament at which every club might com- 
pete, was originated, and carried into execution for 
the first time on record last year. A circular was 
forwarded by the committee of the royal and ancient 
golf-club of St Andrews to every known club in 
Great Britain, inviting it to select two of its best 
players to come forward on the 29th day of July, to 
compete for the prize. The idea was warmly seconded, 
and accordingly the principal clubs forwarded two of 
their best men on the appointed day. The rules 
drawn up for the occasion were simple and concise. 
Competing clubs paid L.4 towards purchasing a hand- 
some piece of plate, with golfing device ; each pair of 
representative members played throughout as part- 
ners against another pair, forming a series of four- 
some matches ; opponents were drawn by lot before 
each start, club against club, the winners of the first 
set of matches being drawn in the same manner for 
the second set, and so on till but one winning couple 
was left, The matches consisted of the best of thirty 
holes; and in the event of matches being halved, 
both couples were drawn again for the next set. An 
umpire was appointed, whose decision, in cases of 
dispute, was considered final, he being guided by the 
rules of the St Andrews golf-club; and the club repre- 
sented by the winning couple was considered the 
champion club till the next tournament, and entitled 
to the prize. 

St Andrews, Blackheath, Prestwick (Ayrshire), 
Musselburgh (Mid-Lothian), Bruntsfield and Burgess 
(Edinburgh), North Berwick (Leven), and many other 
clubs, sent their chosen pairs; and on the appointed 
day the grand struggle began. The battle waxed 
‘fierce and long,’ mettle against mettle, skill versus 
skill, science against science; and after many beauti- 
fully played rounds, the Blackheath club-men alone 
remained, to whom the prize was awarded. The 
weather was extremely fine; and the tournament 
having received so many stalwart men into the lists 
was, as usual, graced by ladies, whose presence, as 
the local papers said, added not a little to the gaiety 
of the scene. 

So successful was the first tournament, that it was 
resolved to make it annual; but the modus operandi 
was somewhat changed this year. Instead of inviting 
two members only of a club to compete, the com- 
mittee invited any amateur golfer in Great Britain to 
enter the lists, upon his paying one guinea towards 
‘the cup;’ and further, it was agreed that the prize 
should belong to the winner himself, instead of the 
club to which he might happen to belong. This was 
decidedly an improvement upon the method adopted 
in ’57, as it was calculated to produce the finest play 
from individual golfers ; and, moreover, would secure 
to the winner the honour of being champion of the 


year. As expected, so did it turn out. There probably 
was never seen at St Andrews three days of better 
‘single’ play than that of the 28th, 29th, and 30th of 
July. Many of the competitors ran their opponents 
close enough to ‘tie,’ or halve, on more occasions 
than one; and then there was nothing for it but to 
draw again for fresh opponents. Two rounds were 
played the first day, fourteen couples starting for the 
first tilt; thus fourteen men were put hors de combat 
(barring the ties) at the end of round No. 1; at the 
end of No. 2,seven men; and so on, till, on the afternoon 
of the 30th, three alone remained. Now, it was neces- 
sary to draw lots who was to be the odd man, and 
who were to be the competing members of the trio, 
the odd man having the advantage of waiting till the 
victor of the other two was ready to play him. The 
fortunate man, exempted from playing in that round, 
but at the same time standing out till the next bout, 
beheld the struggle between his two less fortune- 
favoured compeers, and next day went in with the 
conqueror for the grand finale that was to settle the 
day. At 11 o'clock on Saturday the 31st, the tee- 
shots were struck off, and away went the sole sur- 
viving pair, followed by a crowd of onlookers. Hole 
after hole was taken and halved and taken, without 
any great advantage on either side. Leven was 
striving against Edinburgh for the championship; 
and great was the interest upon the ‘event’ by the 
backers on both sides. Seventeen holes were played 
when the game stood all even, and one to play! They 
arrive within a few yards of the last hole ‘the like 
as they lie.’ Twice before have the same pair played 
a round and tied, and so might they again, but for fate 
favouring Edinburgh, and throwing out his nobly 
fighting opponent by but one stroke! And thus was 
the second golf tournament fought. 


IN A GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY. 


You, the general public, remember doubtless that I 
have had difficulties to contend against for these last 
six or seven years, in getting private tutors for my 
boys. In the advertisement-sheet of the Times news- 
paper, and under the head of ‘ Education,’ you cannot 
but have often perused that rather compact state- 
ment, just within the five-shilling charge, of exactly 
what is wanted in the tutorial line by A. Z. in Derby- 
shire: ‘Jn a gentleman's family at a picturesque village 
in the north’—I put in the word ‘ picturesque,’ not at all 
because the prominent feature of the place, which is 
singularly bleak, is a tumbledown old granary, upon 
a very unproductive moor, but because I thought it 
might attract a draughtsman ; in which case my boys 
would gain an accomplishment, in addition to the 
usual branches of education, which yet should not 
be an extra—‘an opportunity of making himself nobly 
useful’—the idea which that happy turn of expression 
conveys is, it is right to state, borrowed from the 
classics; but the phrase is all my own—‘ is offered to 
any gentleman of character and attainments in the capa- 
city of tutor to three intelligent youths. For information 
regarding salary, §c., §c., apply to Rev. A, Z., Peakton, 
Derbyshire,’ 


I had some conscientious doubts about referring 
inquirers to those initials, on account of my surname 
not beginning with a Z, and of my Christian name 
being William ; but these were overruled by my wife. 
She objected strongly to my real address being given 
in the paper, lest it should be supposed—so she 
argued, and I am not bound to find her reasons, but 
only to render her obedience—that I was connected 
with the public press. 

* Never,’ said she, ‘ let me see you so forgetful of what 
a stock I come of, as to put your name in the columns 
of a newspaper, William.’ Nor, indeed, am I likely 
to forget it, since I am reminded of it every day of 
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my life. It was a great blow to my good lady’s 
importance when Mr Donald Macdermot of Glen- 
garithcoe, N. B., having answered the advertisement 
and our requirements, came down to Peakton from 
his Highland eyrie and ancestral home. He gave us 
to understand that he was in his own country a per- 
sonage of great power and dignity, three generations 
at least in advance (or rather behind) any southern 
pedigree. He would have preferred, as he confided to 
his pupils, to have been called by his territorial name 
of Glengarithcoe had not its inconvenience to our 
English tongues been too tremendous; but he was 
known, among ourselves, by a title conferred upon 
him by my daughter Georgiana—‘ the Macdermot,’ as 
conveying in some degree an idea of the singular and 
almost ferocious animal which he really was. My 
wife’s ancestral pride was grievously wounded by the 
assumption of this gentleman from North Britain, 
while her moral dignity, as you shall hear, received, 
at the same hands, a shock from which she has never 
completely rallied. 

The young man had been with us for a month or 
two of spring-time; and the first summer day had 
just arrived when I was awakened from my afternoon 
nap in the library by a succession of agonising screams 
from my wife and daughter. I heard them scamper 
up-stairs into my bedroom, and lock and double-lock 
the door, after which they began to scream afresh 
with undiminished vigour. I instantly flew to their 
assistance on tle wings of a husband and a father; 
but it was long before the hysterical indignation of 
the ladies would allow them to find words to explain 
themselves. 

— suddenly came upon Glengar-gar,’ sobbed my 
wife. 
‘Yes,’ interrupted my daughter, ‘upon the Macder- 
der—der—mot at the corner of the gravel-walk.’ 

*Yes; and what do—do—do you think, William,’ 
continued her mamma; ‘there he was, this beau— 
beau——beautiful tutor of yours without any’—— 

‘Yes, papa,’ corroborated Georgiana, ‘without any 
at all.’ 

‘Without any what?’ cried I impatiently. ‘Speak 
out —what had he not got?’ 

‘No tut—tut—tut—trousers on,’ exclaimed the 
wife of my bosom, relapsing into hysterics, 

At this moment, ‘ Papa, papa,’ shrieked my second 
son from without, in an ecstasy; ‘there’s Donald 
Macdermot, Esq., walking about in the costume of 
his native land; and the cook and the housemaid 
have locked themselves up in the cellar; and he has 
almost put poor Gus to death for laughing at him.’ 

The young man coolly informed me, in his defence, 
‘that he always wore the kilt in hot weather, and 
recommended me to discard ‘trews’ myself, and take 
to a shepherd’s plaid petticoat of black and white, 
such as would be appropriate to a clergyman. This 
reprehensible style of dress (which he persevered 
in), joined to the fact of my offspring acquiring under 
his tuition at least as much Scotch as Latin, caused 
the dismissal of the Glengorith man from my unworthy 
roof, 
Mr Donaldson Adams, who succeeded the young 
Scottish chief, was of a very different order. He was 
the best scholar of his years, and indeed a better than 
any old or young whom it has ever been my lot to know. 
He had carried off all the honours that were open to 
him at his university, both classical and mathematical; 
and yet he wore them as lightly and as gracefully as 
a wreath of flowers. How we managed to get him for 
a hundred guineas a year was always a marvel to 
me; and the reason which he gave for his acceptance 
of so humble a post, was itself most eminently charac- 
teristic of his beautiful nature. 

*I love retirement,’ said he, ‘and domesticity ; and 


good as to say so) is more to me far than the applause 
of senate-houses. I have had enough of ambition. 
Here,’ he would say, laying his thin white hand upon 
the head of that one of my three boys who chanced 
to be most convenient—‘ here lies my future duty, and 
it is one that is inexpressibly dear to me.’ 

My wife averred that it was quite a privilege to 
have such a young man as Mr Donaldson Adams in 
our house. Georgiana raved about him to that 
e~tent, that I had to remind her that, although when 
house and land are gone and spent, learning might 
be most excellent, still it was better to have house 
and land to begin with; and that Mr Adams, how- 
ever eligible in other respects, was not, in his present 
circumstances, the man for my son-in-law. 
families in the neighbourhood expressed themselves 
indebted to me for the introduction of such an 
Admirable Crichton into the county. Nay, he com- 
pletely cut out the pet Puseyite curate in the market- 
town among his own female disciples; and the 
member for the borough himself spoke to him in 
public, affably, upon two distinct occasions. 

Mr Donaldson Adams was indeed at the apex of 
his popularity at the very moment when the whole 
edifice of it came down with a crash. If he could 
but have managed to hold on to his tutorial position 
for another six weeks, I think it as probable as not 
that he would have received a piece of plate; but 
this he could by no means do. The restraint which 
he had put upon his disreputable nature for half a 
year could be no longer maintained. He cast his 
slough of respectability, and came out, harlequin-like, 
when you least expected it, in his own proper colours 
at once. 

My watch, my wife’s watch, the cook’s watch, Bob’s 
silver mug, given to him by his godfathers and god- 
mothers on his baptism, Gus’s opal ring left to him 
by his great-aunt—everything of value, in short, 
which he could possibly get lent to him upon any 
pretcxt by anybody, Mr Donaldson Adams had 
pawned at various county-towns within a radius of 
sixteen miles from the rectory. He was so good as 
to write out a neat and accurate account of the 
respective places where each of these articles was to 
be found, and to leave it upon my study-table, when 
he departed at three o’clock on a certain morning, 
after having received his quarter’s salary overnight. 
It would wring my heart to recapitulate the many 
crimes of that abominable young man. It is suffi- 
cient to state, that in him I nourished a serpent of 
the worst description in my bosom, and that he took 
advantage of that situation to pick my pocket of a 
very considerable sum. There was nothing true in 
the account he had given of himself in answer to our 
advertisement, except his statement of his university 
career, which was one-half correct—the half which 
related to his honours; the dishonourable part, con- 
taining an expulsion and other matters, he kept 
religiously to himself. ‘His worst he kept, his best 
he gave,’ as the poet sings; and I am sorry to say, 
recommends in addition. He certainly was, however, 
an admirable scholar, and taught my three boys of 
thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen years old, respectively, 
to make the neatest cigarettes that ever I saw, and 
to smoke them. 

Our advertisement was answered many times 
after that without our getting suited. Mr Adams 
had, among other wickednesses, caused a domestic 
rupture between myself and my wife. She had the 
hardihood to observe, with reference to that young 
person, that what had occurred was all my doing ; 
that she herself—she even went to that length—had 
seen how things would be from the beginning; and 
that I ‘ ought to have known.’ 

‘Good,’ replied I; ‘in future, madam, you shall 
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Like that well-known political nobleman who has 
been said to be ready to undertake the superintendence 
of any department of war or science at ten minutes’ 
notice, my wife is impressed with a full sense of her 
universal fitness, and she accepted the post upon the 
instant. She examined the different candidates who 
presented themselves at the rectory, as teachers of 
the young idea, just as she was accustomed to inter- 
rogate the applicants for her housemaids’ situations 
—namely, with her hands behind her, and with an 
expression of countenance at once suspicious and 
patronising: it was long, therefore, before each party 
came to terms. Mr Joseph Buttamuth, a washed- 
out individual of a whity-brown complexion, and with 
unreliable knees, was at last the lucky man. He was 
so young that he was not only whiskerless, but had 
not even the down which gives the promise of 
whiskers; he could not be said to walk so accurately 
as to shamble; he termed his future pupils, to their 
great merriment, ‘the boyth,’ and when I asked 
him if he had ever taught boys before, he answered : 
*Yeth, thir.’ 

Nevertheless, it is but right to say that Mr Butta- 
muth fulfilled all the tutorial duties that were 
required of him; it was not in the bond that he 
should be a conversable companion to me, as well as 
a teacher of my children; still, after Mr Donaldson 
Adams, poor Buttamuth did certainly seem a most 
uninteresting companién after the ladics had left the 
dinner-table, and not the less so, perhaps, that he had 
been chosen by my better-half. However, he was harm- 
less. Our character and our watches in his hands were 
safe at least. He never came down to breakfast with 
a black eye in the morning, and the excuse that he had 
the misfortune to sleep on his fist. He was simplicity 
and guilelessness personified. or example, speaking 
to him one day of his chances of promotion in the 
church, for which profession he was steadily qualify- 
ing, I made use of the expression: ‘If you play your 
cards well, you may be a bishop;’ to which the 
unsophisticated young fellow rejoined: ‘Ah, thir, but 
the misfortune is that J don’t know how to play cardth’ 
Photography was his only joy. He took my own 
likeness from every possible point of view, in can- 
onicals and in déshabille, on glass and on paper. He 
took my wife and daughter, and the three ‘boyth,’ 
and the servants, full length and half length, full face 
and in profile, individually and in groups. My 
daughter Georgiana was instructed by him in this 
delectable art. Fool that I was, to think that all 
was collodion and innocence, instead of being design 
and camera obscura! One day—a capital day for 
photographing, what he called, in his absurd jargon, 
‘a white day,’ but which I do not consider ‘a white 
day’ by any means—while he was taking a ‘ negative’ 
of my daughter, he proposed to her at the same time, 
and she gave him an affirmative. The whole thing, 
as Mr Buttamuth had the effrontery to tell me 
afterwards, was almost ‘simultaneous’ (another of 
his ridiculous terms); everything was then settled, 
except the asking the consent of her parents—the 
drying process, I suppose—which they put off till 
after their wedding. Mr and Mrs Buttamuth are 
now trying in a Westmoreland curacy the problem 
of a frugal marriage on L.120 per annum; and they 
have already, to enhance the experiment, a couple of 
baby ‘ boyth.’ 


BRIDE-WAINS AND BIRTH-CAKES. 


From a very interesting paper called Ancient Customs 
and Superstitions in Cumberland, read before the Historic 
Socicty of Lancashire and Cheshire, by Mr Craig Gibson, 
we learn how it was possible to marry upon less than 
‘three hundred a year’ in the Lake country. ‘The sports 
at these bride-wains were racing—by horses, donkeys, and 


men— wrestling, fencing, leaping, and other athletic 
games, of which the Cumbrians have always been passion- 
ately fond, and in which they still excel. After the 
ceremony, these, with eating, drinking, and, of course, 
dancing, filled up the day and night; but the character- 
istic feature of these meetings was the manner of carrying 
out the object fur which they were drawn together. 
The bride, seating herselfin some conspicuous situation 
where she would be passed and seen by all the multi- 
tude of guests—say, on their way to or from the re- 
freshment-tables—with a large wooden platter or pewter 
dish in her lap, invited contributions from all and sundry, 
All contributed according to their means, and many 
very liberally; so that when the expenses were paid, 
a sum would remain sufficient to enable the parties 
interested to make a respectable start in housekeeping,’ 
Nor were these couples so poor, it seems, but that they 
entertained their neighbours upon occasions of import- 
ance. ‘After marriages, we legitimately come to the 
customs connected with births. Of these, the only one 
I have remarked as being confined to Cumberland, is 
the fashion of making, for the regalement of gossips and 
callers, a compound called room, or rum, butter; I am 
not certain which name is correct. It is a concoction of 
butter, sugar, spirits, and spices ; and when eaten in the 
orthodox manner, with crisp oaten cake, is not so dis- 
agreeable as might be supposed. The quantity consumed 
in some country-houses, after the arrival of each little 
stranger, is something quite wonderful, especially in the 
more thinly peopled localities, where, as would scarcely 
be surmised, the number of congratulatory visitors is 
always the greatest. The humble dwelling in one of the 
fell dales, of a worthy clergyman who has reared twenty- 
one children on an annual income of Jess than L.70, has 
witnessed the preparation and consumption of forty-two 
stones of this Cumbrian dainty, or twenty-eight pounds 
at the birth of each child” 


CHILD-PHILOSOPHY, 


Sister, the rain-drops as they full 
Upon the summer leaves, 

Are like the sad, low, whispered call 
Of some soft voice that grieves. 
Yes, brother, yes; no rain-drops fell 
In Eden’s happier years, : 
Till sin and sorrow broke the spell, 

For they are angels’ tears. 


Sister, I often think at night, 
When on the stars I look, 

They seem like faces sweet and bright 
In some great picture-book. 


Yes, brother, yes ; the stars look forth 
From out the quiet skies, 

And smile upon us in our sleep, 
For they are angels’ eyes. 

Sister, the rainbow on the cloud, 
Reflected in the sea, 

So endless and so beautiful, 
Is like eternity. 

Yes, brother, yes; the rainbow's arch 
Doth teach us wondrous things, 
For ’tis the light of God’s own smile 

Upon the angels’ wings. 
Sister, look on tle calm blue sea, 
And yon fair line of light, 
Ts that the pathway to the sun, 
Dear heaven's own portal bright ? 
O brother, yes ; and may we rest 
When we have ceased to roam, 
For ever blessing, ever blest, 
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| There, in the angels’ home! | 
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